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THE 


NEW JERSEY ANU NEW YORK 


RAILWAY COMPANY, 


OFFER FOR SALE THROUGH THEIR FINANCIAL 
AGENTS, 


Messrs. Knoblauch & Lichtenstein, 
37 Broad Street, New York, 
$500,000 or tir 
FIRST MORTGAGE 
7 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, 


COUPON BONDS OF $1,000 (£200) EACH, 


Interest March 1st und September Ist, 


Payable in New York or London, 


at the option of the holders, 


Principal due 1893; at 874 and accrued Laterest. 
GS” Particulars, Maps ani Pamphlets at sbove agency. 


1776 1876 
INTERNATIONAL 


EXHIBITION. 








U. 8. CENTENNIAL COMMISSION, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE SEVERAL ACTS OF 
the Congress of the Uni’ed States, providing for the cele- 
bration of the 


Centennial Anniversary 


of Amencan Independence, there will be held in F - 
MOUNT PARK, Puiiadeiphia, in the year 1876, = _ 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 


of Arte, Manufactures, and Products of the Soil and Mine. 
The Exhibition will be open on the 19th of April and 
closed on the 19th of October. 


APPLICATIONS FOR SPACE. 

To secure for exhibits in the Buildings or the 
Park, early application should be made. The neces- 
ary forms tor application, together with ‘he Regulations 
for Exhibitors and needed information, will be forwarded 
en application to the Office ot the Centennial Commission. 


A. T. GOSHORN, 
Director-General. 


OFFICE OF THE 


NEW YORK BANKERS. 


OFFICES: 
14 & 16 South William Street. 











NEW YORK BANKERS. 





Agency of the BANK OF 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 
52 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 


Commercial Credits issued for use in Europe, Uhina, 
Japan, the East and West Inties and South America ; 
also C.rcular Letters of Credit for Travelers, available in 
all parts of the worid. 
and aud Time Bills of Exchange, payable in Lon- 
don and elsewhere, bought and sold at current rates , also 
Cable Transfers. 
Demand Drafts on Scotland and Ireland, also on 
Canada British Columbia and San F; i Bulls col- 
lected, and other Banking busi t d 








Greenebaum Brothers & Co., 
, BANKERS, 
i Nassau Street, N. Y., 


CORNER OF WALL S°REET.) 
CHICAGO HOUSE: H. Greenebaum & Co. 


Drafts for £1 and More, 


‘N ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1855 

















HEAD OFFICE, { (ener of nae Ttread- 


Cree 159 6 160 Forteekeim Court Road 
; Nos. ‘ot ou oad; 
BRANCH | No 25 Ludgate Hill; 
OFFICES. * Nos. 219 & 221 Edgware Road; 

| Nos. 6 & 7 Lowndes Terrace, 
( Knightsbridge. 


Susscrisev Caritat___-£1,200,000 0 0 
(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 





Parw-up CapiTaL_.----- £600,000 0 6 
Reservep Funp-_----- £170 000 0 6 
Direetors 


Joun Jones, Eeq., Chairman. 
Henry Viovrs East, Esq. (Joaquin De Manca Esq. 
Anprew Lawnir, Esq. |Witttam Simpson, Esq. 
Rosget Lior», Esq. JONATHAN Tuorp, Esq. 
Ws. McArtuva,, Esq., James E. Varner, Esq. 
Ald., M. P. |Guonox Youna, Esq. 
Ww. Macravourtax, Esq. 


Manager? 
A.ragp Geonox Kennepr. 





Secrelary—C. J. Worts. 





Accounts opened with approved Amerl- 
ean and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
at such moderate rates of C i as shall! be consid- 
ered consistent with sound mutual advantage. 
The interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
rates on daily balances, and is made up on the 20th June 
and 3let December in each year. 

Demand Cheques and Exchange honored against ap- 
proved previous or It Remitt Credits 
opened against first-class Securities negotiable in London. 

ercantile and Marginal Credits are issued, as aleo Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashed when issued by Clients. and 7 & 
costeten oft general Banking Business 











J L. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 








NEW YORK BANKERS, 











Duncan, Sherman & Co., 
BANKERS, 
Corner Pine and Nassan Streets, NEW YORK, 


{tssuB 

CIRCULAR NOTES AND TRAVELING CREDITS 
AVAILABLE IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
OF THE WORLD. 


CRANSFERS OF MONEY BY TELEGRAPH, TO 
EUROPE AND THE PAOUIFIO COAST, 


ACCOUNT: OF COUNTRY BANKS & BANKERS 
RECEIVED ON FAVORABLE TERMS. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London and Paris ; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
at all points at home and abroad. 
Make Cable Transfers. 


LEONARD, SHELDON & CO, 


(Late LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER), 


BANKERS, 
10 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 


Government and State Securities. 
Stocks, Bonds, Gold & Foreign Exchange, 
BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION. 


8 1 Loans and C ial Paper 








BROWN BROTHERS & Co 


| 59 Wall Street, NEW YORK; 


ssue, against cash deposited, or satisfac- 
tory guarantee of repayment, Circular 
Credits for Travelers in Dollars for use 
n the United States and adjacent coun- 
trieb, and in Pounds ‘Yterlung for use in 
any| part of the world. 





THEY ALSO ISSUE COMMERCIAL CRED: 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BETWEE 
rig COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DRAW 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE ON GREAY BRITA aND 
[KRELAND. 





"MORTGAGE BONDS, — 





POSTPONEMENTS IMPOSSIBLE. 


—$20— 

Will buy a FIRST MORTGAGE PREMIUM 
BOND of the N. Y. Inpusrriat Exurstrion Co., 
authorized by the Legislature of the State of 
New York. 

2nd Premium Drawing - - Dec. 7th, 1374. 

3rd Series Drawing - - - - Jan. 4th, 1876. 
Every Bond will be Redeemed with a Premium, 
as an equivalent for :uterest. 

Capital Premiam, $100,000. — 
Address, for Bonds and full information, 


MORGENTHAU, BRUNO & CO., 








' gotiated 
posits received acd Interest allowed on Daily 

Balances 

Checks upon our House are collected through Olearing 
House as upon National and State Banks. 

Circular Letters of Cresit, available in all the principal 
cities of Europe. furnished to Travellers, 
W. B. Leonarp. W.C.Suxtpon. Gro. R Hows. 


ANDREWS, MACKAY & CO.. 
BANKERS, 
14 Wall Street, NEW YORE ; 
ANDREWS & CO, Paris. 


Travelers’ Credits. 


\JRULLA’ NOTES AND STERLING EXCHANGE 
ON 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


Commercial and Travellers’ Credits and Franc Ex 
hange on PARIS. - 

Railway and other LOANS negotiated. Stocks and 
Bonds dealt in on Commission. Interest on deposits. 








AUG. J. BROWN & SON, 
Bankers, 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORK, 


Special attention given 
TO THE NEGOTIATION OF 


Railroad Securities. 











The Officers and Clerks ot the Bank are pledged not to 
, Geciose the transaction of avy of its customers. 


18 WALL STREET N. Y. 





WHITE, MORRIS & CO., | nis 


Fi ial Agents, 23 Park Row, N.Y., 
Post Office Drawer 29. 


MUSIC BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS, 


AMERICAN 


School Music Readers. 


In 3 Books, by L. ©. Emerson and W. 8. Tripex, 


In Book J, which is for Primary Schools, we 
have a 3 years’ course of study, very plainly laid out, with 
abundant directions to teachers, and a large number of 
sweet songs, for the little ones to sing by rote and by 
note. PRICE 35 CENTS. 


In Book II, the course above indicated is continued 
and becomes a liitle more theoretic. ‘The book is fitted 
for the use of the younger scholars in Grammar Schools, 
PRICE 50 CENTS. 

In Book JIM, part singing is introduced, and the 
ear is trained to harmonic singing. For Uigher Classes 
im Grammar Schools. PRICE 50 CENTS. 


The music in these charming and vseful books was se- 
leeted and arranged by the practiced hand of Mr. L. 0, 
Emerson, and the theoretic part has been well tested by 
Mr. Jitpew before placing in the Readers, 


For High Schools, nothing succeeds the above 
Readers better than ‘SHY HOUR OF -ING- 
IN,” ($1.00), already in extensive use. If that has 
been used, try “CHOICE ‘tas EOs,” ($1.00), @ col- 
lection of the best 3-part music. 

















The new Singing School Book, “ THE SONG 
MONARCH,” (75 cts.), is attracting general attention 
ac one of the Best Books ever made for Singing Schools. 


The abeve books sent post-psid on receipt of reta 
OLIVER DITSON & ©O., 
Boston. 





Tll Broadway, N. Y. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO, 
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THE ALBION. 











NEW YORE 


Loan and Indemnity Company 
229 Broadway, corner Barclay Street, N. ¥. 


Capital $1,000,000. 


Transact GENERAL BANKING BUSINSSS. : 
Receive | EPOSI''S subject to CHECK SIGHT 
paying INTEREST on DAILY BALANCE 
CHECKS on this Company pass anal 
the CLEARING HnoOUSE. 
Receive TRUSTS and FINANOIAL AGENCIES 
k transfer-booka, register STOCKS, and act as TRUS 
TERS for RAILKOADS and other corporations aud for 
‘aaa 





WILLIAM HI. FOSTER, Presidant 
AN JREW McKINNEY, Vico-Presideui. 


RECTORS: 
Charies Stanton T. W. Park, 
John H. Cheever, Prosper P. Shaw, 
4be Denson, Alexander E Orr 
hh. Buseel!, Wilham B. Ogden, 
WihamH, Breeden Aaron Clailin, 
Tohn G. Hoyt, George li. Brown, 


Wiliam roster, Jr., 
9. M. Van Sort 


A. Mein + 


Christopher Meyer 
GP. Lowrey, 
Wiliam H. reter 
J UN VY. BANKER, Seorets*- 











ABERDEEN 
Polished Granite Monuments, 


in RED and BLUE, from £5, free on board 
ship, for any port of America. ~ 

INSCRIPTIONS ACCURATE and REAUTIFUL. 
Plans and Prices free from JUHN W. LEGGE, 
Seulptor, ABERDEEN, Scotland. 


B.'T. BABBITT’S 


Pure Concentrated Potash, 
OR LYE, 


Of Double the Strength of any other 


SAPONIFYING SUBSTANCE. 


: have recently perfected a x1ew method of pees 
Potash, or Lye, and am now packi a | it only in Balls, the 
coating of which will saponify, and does rot injure the 


Soap. It is packed in ——— — 24 and 481 amend 
and in no other wa 


for making b canton sth ona soap ‘with Pr ehie dt oanmape 


nying each io 
- T. BABBITT, 
61 to 84 Washington Strect, Naw York 














OFFICES TO LET, 


WITH ALL THE MODERN IMPROVEMENTS, 
SPLENDID LIGHT anp VENTILATION, SUITABLE 


For Banks, Bankers, Brokers, Merchants, Law- 
yers, Railway, Insurance and other Companies, 
IN BUILDINGS 
38, 39, 40, 42, 57, 64, 66, 69, 71, 73. 78 & -0 


BROADWAY, 


See. & 7,17, 19, 34, 36,49,53 NEW STREET, 
on. 4, 6, 11, 17, 19, 81 & 38 BROAD STREET. 
fos. 55 ‘and 57 EXCHANGE PLACK, 


ALL NEAR WALL STREET, 


And Nos.4 and 19 WALL STREET. 
APPLY AT THE OFFICE OF 


EDWARD MATTHEWS, 
_4and 6 BROAD STREET, N. Y. 





Harrison’ ~ 
Young Ladies’ Journal, 


Paper Patterns. 


MADAME GURNEY, 
989 Atiantic Avenue, 
Brooklyn, L. L., 
has constantly on hand all the 
latest NEW YOKK, LONDON 

ant PAKS Fasmrons, a 
w* — GH™ Letters to be addressed, 
P. OU. Box 3527, - - NEW YORK. 











WATERS’ New Scale Pianos, 
SQUARE and UPRIGHT, $y. gumerte: 


The ‘euch chastic, 
the tone powerfal, pure and even through tie 
evtire scale, yct mellow and sweet. 


WATERS’ Concerto ORGANS 
eannot be EXCELLED in TONE or BEAUTY ; they 
DEFY COMPETITION. The CONCERTO STOP is a 
FINE IMITATION of the HUMAN VOICE. 

ALL are WARRANTED for 6 yrars. PRICES 
FXTREMELY LOW tor CASH or PART CASH, 
and Batance in MONTHLY or QUARTERLY PAY- 
MENTS, SECOND-HAND ixstruments taken IN EX- 
CHANGE for NEW also, for SALE, at great bargains, 
or for RENT, until - T-MONEY PAYS FOR THEM, 
AGeS18 AN Db ‘ every County m the U.8 
A LIBERAL DISCOUN NT to Teachers, Ministers, Church- 
es, Schools, Lodges, etc. ILLUSTRATED Catalogues 


mailed 
HURACE WATELS & SON, 
461 Srentwas, New York. P. 0. Box 3567. 


SONGS of GRACE and GLORY. 
The very best SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONG BOOK. ly 
W. F. SHERWIN ani S.3.VAIL. 160 Pag s. 
Splendia Hymns, Chowe Music, Tinted Paper, Superior 
Binding. PRLUE, in Boards, 35¢.; $3 60 per 
Dozen; $30 per 100. A SPECIMEN COPY, ix 
PAPER Cover, mailed for 25 vents. - 
¥ ) 

Six New Songs \ -. ¥ A apes ry of Ly a Be | 
CONCERTS or ANNIVE: haa RE®&s. from “SONGS 
of GRACE and GLORY.” Price $2 per 100. SPECI- 








MEN COPY of the Axniversa: ¥ Sonos and § S.m ple 
pages of the Bouk, mailed ior 3 cent stamp. Publishers, 


HOKACE WATERS & so’, 
asi 491 Broadway, New York. P. ©. Box 3567. 
TS 


THURSTON 
00! 














| can be covered with a exactly fitted to the Bald 
| spot, so perfect, and with work so ingeniously contrived 
\se a each hair just i:suing from the skin, the 
| hair tae exactly ot the same shade and texture as the 
| growing hair; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 
tected. Made only at BATCHELOR’S celebrated Wig 
Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 


HAIR DYE. 


| BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is spien- 
did. It never fails. The only true and perfect Dye. 
| Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No disappointment, 
no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill etfects of bad dyes, 
leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. Sold 
|and properly applied at BATCHELOR’S Wig Seana 
No. 16 Bond Street, N. ¥. Sold by all druggists 








W. A Batebrlur’s Curative Ointment 
immediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or y- 
W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal ii 


for the Hair. The best Hair Oi) in use. 


W. A. Batchelor’s Dentifrice 


preserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing } Breath. 
W. A. Batehelo’s New Cosmetique, 


Black or Brown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, or 
Moustachios without greasing them. Sold at the fac- 
tory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York, and by all druggists. 
Ask for them. 


for beauti- 











THE NEW IMPROVED 
REMINGTON 


SEWING MACHINE. 


AWARDED 


The “Medal for Progress,” 
AT VIENNA, 1873. 


The Hicuest Onver or ** MepaL” AWARDED At 


THE Exposition. 
No Sewing Machine Received a Higher 
Prize. 


A FEW GOOD REASONS : 

1.—A New Invention THoroven ty Testep and securec 
by Letters Patent. 

2.—Makes a perfect Lock stitcu, alike on both sides, 
on all kinds of yoods 

3.—Runs Lieut, Smooru, Notseress and Rarip—best 
combination of qualities. 

4&.—Dvras_e—K uns for Years without Repairs, 

5B.— Will do all varieties ey Work and Fancy Stitching ix 
@ supe'ior manner. 

6.—Is Most easily Managed by the operator. Length oi 


EDUCATION. 
CRARLIER INSTITUTE, 


108 WEST 59th STREET: 


On Central Park, near 6th Avenue, N. Y. Boarding and 
a School, Primary department. Pupils prepared for 
Business, College, West Point, Annapolis, Scientific 
Independent department for Coliege preparation 
for Harvard, Yale, etc. odern languages, French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, taught and spoken. Large gymnasium 
New building or “gamma for location and ventilation. 


Fire-proof stairs, etc. 
Lessons resumed on Sentember 14th, 


THE BIELE;; the Corner Stone of the School. 
PROF. ELIE CHARLIER, Directoc. 


MOUNT WASHINGTON 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
40 Wasbington Square (South,) N. Y., 


GEO. W. CLARKE, PH.D., PRINCIPAL, 











Prepares pupils of all aces for ca or College. Re- 
opens on SEPTEMBER 4th, 1874 

Ten Students entered College from this Institute in 
June last. Book-keeping, French, German, Spanis 
Mathematics, ana all English Branches thoroughly 
taught io Primary, Junior, Middle or Senior and Lost 
Graduate Departments 

Se Circulars at Bookstores, and at the Institute. 


Cottage Hill € ollege ; $300 per annum, 
Church Bearding Schocl for Girls at York, Pa. 





A healthy location ; Re-opens SEPTEMBER 17th, 1874. 
Extras: FRENCH, GERMAN, MUSIC and DRAWING. 
Rev. H. L. PHILLIPS, Principal. 


RevERANORS : Bishops ps STEV ENS and HOWE. 











ENGLISH FRENCH ANC GERMAN 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
_Address Mrs. N. W. DeMUNN, 
YOUNG LADIES’ ACADEMY 

MOUNT sT. TORN 
GREENBUSH, Rensselaer Co- N.Y, 


Tuts INSTITUTION IS UNDER THE CARE OF 





the immediate vicinity of the city of Al 


-|bany, commanding a fine view of the 


Hudson River and the adjacent ‘country. 
The grounds are 
and recreation. very effort will be 
made by the Sisters, that the children in. 
trusted to their care shall receive a solid 
and refined education. 

The Scholastic Year is divided into tw: 
sessions : it ecmmences on the First Mon- 
day in September, and ends the First 
week in July. 


Terms: Board & Tuition, per Annum, $175 


Music, Foreign Lanauagrs axp Drawixa Form 
ESTRA ‘ HARGES 
For further information apply to the Morner Sup:nior, 
Convent of Mercy, Greensusn, 
RENSSELAER COUN! Y, N.Y. 


Poughkeepsie Female Academy, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL in every 
respect. Home comforts; corps of ac 
complished teachers large ; pupils carried 
through our own collegiate cours?, or fit- 
ted for Vassar. Reference to patrons. 
For circulars, terms, &c., address the 
Principal, Rev. D. G. WRIGHT. 


Walnut HillSchool 
GENEVA. N. Y. 


A first-class Boarpinc Scuoot For Boys. 
Situated in one of the most beautiful and 




















stitch may be altered while running, and machine can be 

threaded without passing thread through holes. 
7.—Design Simpl», Ingenious, Elegant, forming the | 

| Stitch without the ure of Cog % heel Gears, Rotary Cams| 

or Lever Arms. Ilas the Aufomatic Drop Feed, which | 

| insures uniform length of stiich at any speed. Mas our new 
Thread Controller, which allows easy ovement of needle- 
ber and prevents injury to thread. 

S.—ConsTRUCTION most carcjul and rinisurp, It is 
manufactured by the most skillful and experienced mechan- 
tes, at tLe celebrated REMINGTON ARMORY, ILLON, 
|N. ¥. New York Office NO. # MADISON SQUARE 

'¢Kurre’s Burvre). 














MISFIT CARPETS. 


Good Second-ltiand and Misfit 


CARPETS. 


PICH PATTERNS, FINE QUALITIES, VER Y CHEAP, AT THE OLD PLACE, 112 FULTON STREET 


beween Wiuhaw urd Naresn Streets, NEW YORK, 


Fa? Sent home and laid free of charge. ge} 


heathy villages in the State. On the 
line of the New York Central Railroad. 
| Terms $320 per annum. For information 
iaddress THOS. D. KEE D. 


Nout Pleasant Military Academy, 
A Selceet Boarding-School for Boys, at 
SING-SING on the HUDSON. 


The course of instruction embraces the 
following departments: Classical, Modern 
Langasges, Elementary, Mathematical 
English Studies and Natural Science 
Classes are also formed in Music, Draw 
ing, Fencing and Elocution. A Thor 
eughly Organized Military Departmen‘ 
Riding-Sehool with Well-Trained Horses 
“ymnasium &c. 

Wl re-open on Wednesday, Sept. 16, °74. 

J. HOWE ALLEN, Principal, 

SING SING, N Y. 








THE Sisters or Mercy, and is situated i]t} 


well adapted for health y 


INSURANCE, 


OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
119 BRrouoway, wv. ¥Y. 


NEW YORK, January 16th, 1874. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF- 
airs of the Company is published in conformity with the 
requirements of Section 12 of its Charter : 
Outstanding Premiums Jar 1, 


IS73..ccccccccecsceccceccsees $100,395 77 
Premiums received from Jan. 1, 
736,774 40 


to Dec. 31, 1873, melusive.... 

Total amount of Marine Premiums.... $887 170 17 
This Company has issued no Policies, 
except on Cargo and Freight for the 
Voyage. 
No risks have been taken upon HULLS 











h,|OF VESSELS. 


Premiums marked off as earned during the 
~ 90 soncvnecveversessoncesoees 7 
Paid for sses, Ex, an 

Rebates, less fovea Cay 

during the same Period. -«, 4998, 319 43 
Return Premiums....$41,4 

tHE COMPANY HAS acy en ASSETS: 
Cash in Bank. coe eeee $88 

United States ‘and ‘other stocks. . “i0,805 3 

Loans on Stocks, drawing interest244,159 00 


45,623 39 





$749.993 11 
Premium Notes and Bills ceceivaple..... +» 117 087 04 
Subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 59,500 00 
Reinsurance and Claims due the Company 74,648 93 
estimated at.... cecccccccccsoccccccsece 





Total Assets.... sccccccsccccccccccccce $1,001,220 08: 
SIX PER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, cn and after TUESDAY, the- 
rd day of February 

FIFTY PER CENT. OF THE CERTIFICATES al 
rHE COMPANY, OF THE ISSUE OF 1867, will be 
feemed and paid im cash to the holders thereof. or their 
‘egal representatives, on and after TUESDAY, the 3rd: 
lay of February, from which date interest thereon will: 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of 
oayment and cancelled to the extent redeemed. 

A dividend in Scrip of THIRTY-FIVE PER 
CEN t. 1s declarea on the amount of Earned jums 
or the year ending December 31st, 1873, which a be 


entitled ‘to participate. Certificates for which will be is- 
sued on and after TUESDAY, = 7th day of April next. 
__ BY order of the Board, 
1 RUSTEES: 

JOLIN K. MYERS, WILLIAM LECONEY, 

B. CLAFLIN, FRANCIS PAYSON, 
G. D. H. GILLESPIE, JEHIAL READ, 

CHAR JOHN R.WA 

A z WIL A. HALL, 
WM.T BLODGETT THEO, W. MORRIS, 





a. C. SOUTH WICK, 
FRANCIS MORAN, 
WM. HEGEMAN, 
JAMES R. TAYLOR, 
\DAM T. BRUCE, 


GEORGE A. MEY 
FERDINAND A. BOKER,, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 
HENRY D. ROLPH,’ 
JOHN H. CLARK, 


\LBERT B. STRANGE, JAMES H. DUNHAM 

\. AUGUSTUS LOW, HENRY G. De FOREST.. 
JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. 


Tuomas Hatz, Secretary. 





OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


35 WHA a ¥. ba 


NEW Y Fa & 
THE FOLLOWING STATHMENT UFT 
of the Company on the 31s 1 ber, 1873, is nea d 
im conformity with the Bro vuaons of its Charter: 
P ber Slst, 1872. $328,367 63 
Premiums received pd ae year 1873........1,420,627 33 











Total Premiums... .++-secseeseeeee+ $1,7 3,994 96 


Premiums marked off as earned 
uary Ist 10 December 3ist, 1873.. 
Paid during the same es 
Losses, Expenses, 
Re Insurance and luterest, ene $1,276,815 88 
Return of Premiums........+.+ 74,336 02 
Poid to Policy Holders as an 
equivale.t for scrip dividend 
aud Juvy interest on stock.... | $5,925 77 
the Assets of the tore = A on the 3lst De 
cember, 1873, were as follows : 


from Jan- 
os eweees $1,497,054 98 


Cash in DANKS..00....ceccreccsccccscccsssce 44,118 OL 
United States, State and Bank Stocks, 

Loans on Stocks.. ceescccceseeecsise 295,444 00 
Interest on Investments due........ eocccccs 4,2%9 50 
ro 5 Notes and Premiums in course of 

collec coo cee sseccescosesosesees 629,592 96 
Re- eens and salvage duethecompany.. 45,620 00 

$1.018,964 44 


Resovven, that a semi-ant ual dividend of FIVE (5) 
Pix CENT. be paid to the stockholders, or their legal 
representatives, on and after MONDAY, the second of 
Fu bruary next. 

TRUSTEES: 
FRANCIS HATHAWAY 
AAKON L, KE:D, 


JAMiS FREFLAND, 
SAMUEL WILLETS, 


WBERT L, TAYLOR, JOHN ?, WOOD, 

WILLIAM T. FROST, GEO. W. HENNINGS, 

ae WATT, pw EYRE, 

JAS. D. FISH, JO8E?H SLAG. 

€L i. woop WALTER, DWARD MEKRITT, 
», COLDEN MURRAY, DANIEL T, WILLETS, 
‘OWNSEND SCUDDBR, 1, EDGER 


SAMUEL L. HAM, 


TAROLD DOLLNEK, GLAS, 
JOSEPH WILLETS, WILLIAM B. SCOTT,. 
ELLWOOD WALTER, 
President. 
ARCH, G. MOATGOMERY, Jr., 
> 1 roe” 
ALANSON Ws heey eee 


ay ice President, 
©. J. DESPARD, — 
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|rest, and who had been taken thence, half frantic with A little before midnight it came to the turn of the three 
terror, to die by his ruthless decree on the scaffold. | gigantic warders to take their station beside the body, 
|Guilt she might have, but what was ber guilt compared |and as the elder brother stood on the left of the hearse, 
| with that of her inexorable husband and judge ? |leaning on bis enormous halberd, he remarked that a 
| Shortly after the events about to be narrated, Sion | dark stream had issued from beneath the pall covering the 
was bestowed by Edward VI. on his uncle, the lord pro-| coffin, and was slowly trickling down the escutcheoned 
tector; but from the time of its suppression up to this| side of the catafalque. Horror-stricken at the sight, he 
period it had been comparativly speaking, deserted,| remained gazing at this ensanguined current until some 
Reverting to the crown, the estate was next granted | drops had fallen upon the ground. He then uttered an 
to the Duke of Northumberland, on whose attainder it| exclamation, which quickly brought his brothers to him. 
‘What alarms thee, Og?” cried the two giants. 


was once more forfeited. The monastery was restored | 
and re-endowed by Mary—but it is needless to pursue| “ Look there!” said the other. “ "Tis the king’s blood. 
The coffin has burst.” 


its history further, u 
Mighty preparations had now been made within the] “ Ne doubt of it!” exclaimed Gog. “Tis a tarrible 

neglected convent, for the lodging and accommodation | mischince—but we cannot de blamed for it ” 
of the immense funeral retinue. Luckily the building} “A truce with such folly!” cried Magog. “Tis the 
was of great extent, and its halls and chambers, though rough roads between this and Brentford, which shook the 
decaying and dilapidated, capable of holding an incredible |¢ar so sorely, that are in fault, and not we! But what 
vumber of persons. Their capacity in this respect was|is tobe done? Methinks, the alarm ought to be given to 
the grand master.” 


now about to be thoroughly tested. Hospitality, at the : 
period of our history, was practised at seasons of woe on| “Ay, replied Og; “but the flow of blood increases. 
5 We ought to stay it.” 


as grand and profuse a scale as at festivities and rejoic- ; 
ings, and the extraordinary supplies provided for the| “ How can that be done?” cried Gog. “Can we mend 
the bursted coffin ?” 


consumption of the guests expected at Sion, were by no 
“Others may if we cannot,” cried Og. ‘ No time 


means confined to funeral baked meats. Cold viands i 
there were in abundance—joints of prodigious size—|must be lost in obtaining aid. ‘These fearful stains must: 
chines and sirloins of beef, chines of pork, baked red | be effaced ere the bearers come to-morrow.” 

deer, baked swan, baked turkey, baked sucking-pig,| Without more ado he hurried toward the great western 
gammon of bacon pie, wild boar pie, roe pie, hare pie,|door of the church, and was followed by his brothers, 
soused sturgeov, soused salmon, and such like—but who seemed quite bewildered by the occurrence. But 
there was no lack of hot provisions—roast, boiled, and they had scarcely reached the door when they were sud- 
stewed—nor of an adequate supply of sack, hippocrass,|denly arrested by a fierce barking, as of hounds, appar- 
Rhenish, Canary and stout October ale. ently proseeding from the choir. 

Every care was taken that the lords spiritual and tem- Appalled by the sound, they instantly stopped, and, 
poral, with the foreign ambassadors and other persons of| turning round, beheld a spectacle that transtixed them 
distinction, should be suitably lodged, but the majority|with horror. Within the barriers, and close beside the 

coffin on the side of the catafalque down which the loathy 


of the actors in the gloomy pageant were left to shift for i 4 
themselves, and the dormitories of the convent, even in| current had flowed, stood a tall, dark figure, which under 
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(From the Speciator.} 


Two Robbers. 


When Teath from some fair face 
Is stealing life away, 

All weep, save she, the grace 
‘That earth shall lose to-day. 


When Time from some fair face 
Steals beauty year by year, 
For her slow fading grace 
Who sheds, save she, a tear? 
And Death not often dare 
So wake the world’s distress; 
While Time, the cunning, mars 
Surely a!l loveliness. 
Yet though by breath and breath 
Fades all onr fairest prime, 
Men shrink from cruel Death, 
Bat honor crafty Time. 


‘The Gooa Ola Times 
MERRIE ENGLAND. 


By William Harrison Ainsworth} 
Avtuor or “Rooxwoop,” “Wart TyLer, or NoBLEs 
AND SERFs,” ETC., ETC. 

BOOK I—THE LORD PROTECTOR. 
CHAPTER XVI. 














(Continued from our last.) 


It was now broad day, though dull and foggy, but the 


countless torches lighted up the procession, and gave it 
a strange ghostly look. Thus seen, the black, hooded 
figures appeared mysteriousandawful. But it was upon 
the stupendous funeral car that all regards were concen- 
trated. So wonderfully life-like was the efligy of the 
king, that not a few among the credulous and half- 
informed spectators thought Henry himself had returned 
to earth, to superintend his own funeral ceremony; while 
on all hands the image was regarded as a miracle of art. 
Exclamations of waa and delight arose on all sides as 
it went by, and many persons knelt down as it a sa‘nt 
were being borne along. ‘The head of the cortege had 
passed Spring Gardens, some time before the rear issued 
from the courts of the palace, and, seen from Charing 
Cross, the long line of dusky figures, with the standards, 
banners, torches and chariot, presented such a spectacle 
as has never since been seen from that spot, though 
many a noble procession, has in after times pursued the 
same route. 

At the foot of the noble Gothic cross, a crowd of per- 
sons had been collected from au early hour. Among 
them was a tall Franciscan friar, who mantained a moody 
silence, and who regarded the pageant with so much 
sternness and scoin, that many marveled he should have 
come thither to look upon it. When the ponderous fune- 
ral car, after toiling its way up the ascent, came to the 
Cross, a brief halt was called, and during this pause the 
tall monk pressed forward, and throwing back his hood, 


so as fully to display his austere and death-pale features, 


lighted up by orbs blazing with insane light, stretched 


its most flourishing days, had never known half so many 


religious structure, were hung with black and garnished 
with escutcheons, and the fine old convertual church, re- 
fitted for the occasion, was likewise clothed with mourn- 
.ng, the high altar being entirely covered with black vel- 
vet, and adorned with all the jewels and gold and silver 
plate, of which the shrines of the monastery had been 
previously plundered. In the midst of the choir, pro- 
tected by double barriers, was placed a ca.afalqae even 
more stately than that provided in the chapel of the 
palace of Westminster, with a lofty canopy, the valance 
whereof was fringed with black silk and gold, and the 
sides garnished with pensils, escutcheons, and bannerols. 
Around this catafalque burnt a surprising ramber of 
large wax tapers. 

The progress of the funeral cortege was necessaril 
slow, and it was past one o’clock ere it reached Brentford, 
at which place a number of nobles, knights and squires, 
together with the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London, 
rode on toward Sion, and arranged themselves in long 
lines on either side of the convent gates. About two 
o'clock the funeral drew up at the west door of the 
chureh, and the effigy of the king was first taken out by 
the three gigantic warders, and carried by them with 
befitting care and reverence to the revestry. After 
which the, coffin was ceremoniously brought out, and 
conveyed through two lines ot nobles and ambas- 
sadors to the receptacle provided for it within the 
choir—the bishops in their mitres and copes preceding 
it. Thus deposited, the coffin was covered with a blue 
velvet pall, having a-white cross embroidered upon it. 


ocenpants. ‘The halls and principal chambers of the ancient 


the circumstances, they might well be excused for deem- 
ing unearthly. With this swart figure were two large 
coal-black hounds of Saint Hubert’s breed, with eyes 
that, in the imagination of the giants, glowed like car- 
buneles. Encouraged by their master, these hounds were 
rending the blood-stained cover of the catafalque with 
their teeth. 

“°Tis Satan in person!” exclaimed Magog. “ But I 
will face him and check those he!l-hounds in their infer- 
nal work.” 

“IT will go with thee,” said Og. ‘I fear neither man 
nor demon.” 

‘Nay I will not be left behind,” said Gog, accompany- 
ing them. 

But, notwithstanding their vaunted courage, they 
advanced with caution, and ere they gained the entrance 
of the choir the dark figure had come forth with his 
hounds, which stood savagely growling beside him. 
They then perceived that the fancied infernal being was 
a monk with his hood drawn closely over his glim and 
ghastly features. 

Stretching out his hands toward them, the monk ex- 
claimed in tones that thrilled his hearers with new ter- 
ror, ‘‘ My words have come to pass. Henry sold himself 
to work wickedness, and I warned him of his doom, as 
Klijah the Tishbite warned Ahab. ‘The judgment of 
Ahab hath come upon him. On the self-same spot where 
Catherine Howard knelt before her removal to the Tower, 
dogs have licked the wife-slayer’s blood!” 

efore the giants recovered sufficiently from their stu- 
pefaction to make an attempt to stay him, Father Peto, 
with his hounds, effected a retreat by a lateral door, 


through which it is to be presumed he had entered the 
church. 

Filled with consternation, the giants were debating 
what ought to be done, when the wicket of the great 
western door was opened, and the Lord St. John, grand 
master, with three tall yeomen ot the guard entered the 
church. ‘he torn hangings of the catafalque rendered 
concealment impossible, even if the giants had felt 
inclined tu attempt it, but they at once acquainted Lord 
St. John with the mysterious occurrence. 

While listening to the strange recital, the grand mas- 
ter looked exceedingly angry, and the giants fully ex- 
peoted a s:vere reprimand at the least, if not punish- 
ment, for their negligence, ‘lo their surprise however 
the displeasure of their auditor changed to gravity, and 
without making any remark upon their relation, he pro- 
ceeded to examine the condition of the catafalque. Hav- 
ing satisfied himself of the truth of the extraordinary 
statement he had received, the grand master gave orders 
for the immediate repair of the coffin, the restoration of 
the torn hanging, and the cleansing of the floor, charg- 
ing the giants, on pain of death, not to breathe another 
word as tothe mysterious appearance of Father Peto and 
the hounds. 

Strict watch was kept throughout the rest of the night, 
d care taken to prevent further intrusion. 


At the head of the pall were laid the king’s helmet and 
erest, on the right and left his sword and targe, and his 
embroidered coat at the foot. All reund the exquisitely 
carved choir, were ranged the various banners and stand- 
ards used in the procession. 

Illumined by a thousand tapers, crowded with mourn- 
ers of the highest rank, and with ecclesiastical dignitaries 
oceupied in their sacred functions, with chaplains, chor- 
isters, and others, the appearance of the choir, decorated 
as already described with banners and escutcheons, was 
singularly striking, and when a solemn dirge was per- 
formed by the Bishop of London and the choristers, the 
combined effect of spectacle and hyinn was aliwost sub- 
lime. Not only was the choir crowded, but the entire 
body of the large conve :tual church was filled to inconve- 
nience by those engaged in the ceremony. 

No sooner, however, was the service ended than the 
church was speedily cleared of all save the watchers, and 
the demolition of the good cheer prepared for them in 
the halls and refectory commenced in right earnest. 
Eating and drinking there was from one end of the mon- 

WATCHERS IN THE CONVENTUAL CHURCH AT SION. astery to the other, and the purveyors, grooms, and yeo- 

Beautifully situated on the banks of the Thames, men ofthe kitchen, larder, cellar and buttery, had enough 
between Brentford and Isleworth, and about midway | to do to answer the incessant demands made upon them. 
between the metropolis and Windsor, stood the sup-! Much merriment, we regret to say, prevailed among the 
pressed convent of Sion, selected as the first halting-| mourners, and some ditties, that did not sound exactly | 40 
place of the funeral cortege. In this once noble, but|like doleful strains, were occasionally heard. Provi- 
now gloomy and desecrated monastery, which had| sions were liberally given to all comers at the convent 
been stripped of all its wealth and endowments by the | gates, and alms distributed to the poor. . 
rapacious monarch, was confined the lovely but ill-fated| Constant watch was kept about the body, and the GEORGES CHAPEL. 

Catherine Howard, who had poured forth her unavailing! guard was relieved every hour. But, notwithstanding) Next morning the numerous occupants of the convent 
intercessions for mercy from on high, at the altar near|the vigilance exercised, a singular incident took place,| arose betimes, and prepared for the journey to Windsor. 
which later on, the body of her tyrant husband was to| which we shall proceed to relate, The majority of the persons composing the procession 


out his hand toward the receptacle of the royal corpse, 
and exclaimed with a loud voice: 

“In the plenitude of his power I rebuked for his sin- 
fulness, the wicked king whom ye now bear to the tomb 
with all this senseless pomp. Inspired from above, 1 
lifted up my voice, and told bim that as his life had been 
desperately wicked, so his doom should be that of the 
worst of kings, and dogs would lick his blood. And ere 
yet he shall be laid in the tomb, my words shall come to 
pass.” 

At this juncture, two pursuivants rode up, and threat- 
ened to brain the rash speaker with their maces, but 
some of the crowd screened him from their rage. 

“Strike him not!” cried an elderly man of decent 
appearence. “He is crazed. “Tis the mad Franciscan, 
Father Peto. Make way forhim there! Let him pass!” 
he added to those behind, who, charitably complying, the 
monk escaped uninjured. 

CHAPTER XVII. 
WHAT WAS SEEN AND HEARD AT MIDNIGHT, BY THE 

















CHAPTER XVIII. 


HOW THE ROYAL CORPSE WAS BROUGHT TO SAINT 
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had been obliged to sleep on stools or benches, or on the 
rushes with which the floors were thickly strewn. How- 
ever, all were astir long before break of day. In those 
hearty times, breakfast differed but slightly from dinner 
or supper, and a very substantial repast, wound up with 
spiced wines and cakes, was sect before the guests pre- 
paratory to their setting forth. 

Precisely at seven o'clock the funeral procession 
started from the convent gates in the same order as 
before, accompanied by a like number of flaming torches. 
The bells were tolled in Isleworth church as the lugu- 
brious train approached the village, and priests and 
clerks came forth to cense the royal corpse. Similar 
ceremonies were observed in every hamlet subsequently 
passed through. 

At length the cortege reached Eton, thea as now sur- 
rounded by stately groves. Near the gates of the noble 
college, founded about « century previously by the unfor- 
tunate Henry VI, stood Doctor Robert Aldrich, Bishop 
of Carlisle and Provost of Eton, in full pontificals, at- 
tended by the masters and fellows of the church in their 


ture. 


within its walls, portions of the body of the church 
were hung with black, the central pavement of the 
nave being spread with black cloth, and the pillars of 


The door of the choir was likewise carpeted with 
black, and the pedestals of the elaborately carved 
stalls of the knights companions of the Garter cloth- 
ed with sable velvet. The emblazoned banner of 
the knights still occupied their accustomed position 
on the canopies of the stalls, but the late sovereign’s 
spleadid banner was removed, his stall put into mourn- 
ing, and a hatchment set in the midst of it. The high 
altar was hung with cloth of gold, and gorgeously 
ornamented with candle-sticks, crosses, chalices, cen- 
sors, ships and images of gold and silver. Coatiguous 


with black velvet, but destitute of ornament. 


to it on the right was another and lesser altar covered 


vestments and copes, and by the scholars of the college 


in white surplices. 


In the midst of the choir, surrounded by double 


The latter, who were extiemely nu-| barriers, stood a catafalque, larger and far more sump- 


merous, some of them being of very tender years, were] tuous than either of those used at the palace of West- 


bareheaded, and carried lighted tapers. 


As the corpse] minster or in the conventual church of Sion. 


Double- 


went by they knelt down and censed it, chanting the De} storied, thirty-tive feet high, having eight panes and 
Profundis, their young voices giving a touching effect} thirteen principals, curiously wrought, painted and 


to the solemn psalm. 


gilded, this stately catafalque was garnished with a 


From the northern terrace of Windsor Castle, the] rich majesty and a double-valanced dome around which 


sombre procession slowly making its way from Eton 
to the bridge across the Thames, presented a remark-| gold upon silk. 


were inscribed the king’s name and title in beaten 
Fringed with black silk and gold 


able and deeply interesting sight; but few were there| the whole frame was covered with tapers (a consump- 


to witness it. 


engagel in preparing for the arrival of their expected 
guests, and such as were not so occupied had repaired 
to the bridge across the Thames, at the foot of which 
were stationed the Mayor of Windsor, the aldermen, 
benchers and burgesses, and the priests and clerks of 
the church of Saint John the Baptist within the town. 
From this point to the Horseshoe Cloisters within the 


Most of the inmates of the castle were| tion of four thousand pounds weight of wax having 
been calculated upon), and garnished with pensils, 
scutcheons of arms and marriages, hatchments of 
silk and gold; while bannerols of descents depended} Norroy advanced,and in his accustomed formula, be- 
At the foot of the catafalque 
was a third altar covered with black velvet, and de- 


from it in goodly wise. 


corated with rich plate and jewels. 


Beneath this stately catafalque lay the sepulcher, 


castle, the road was railed on either side, the rails being} into which the royal corpse was ere long to be lowered 


hung with black cloth to the ground, and covered 
As at the 


with escutcheons of arms and marriages. 


by means of an apparatus somewhat resembling that 
now common to our cemeteries. In this vault was 


Convent of Sion, though on a far more sumptuous and;already deposited the once lovely Jane Seymour, by 


extensive scale, preparations were made at the castle 


whose side Henry had directed his remains to be laid. 


for the numerous and important visitors and their} Here also, at a latter period, was placed the body of 


attendants. 


t All the apartments assigned to the prin- 
cipal nobles and ambassadors were hung with black, 


the martyred Charles I. 
By his will Henry had given particular directions 





as were Saint George’s Hall, and the interior of the} that he should be interred in the choir of Saint George’s 


Garter Tower. 


The royal standard on the keep was furled, and an/|altar,”’ 
immense hatchment of black velvet emblazoned with 


Chapel, “midway between the state and the high 
enjoining his executors to prepare an 
honorable tomb for his bones to rest in, “ with 


king’s arms, worked in gold, was placed on the outer|a fair grate about it, in which tomb we will that the 
side of the gate of the lower ward, the battlements of| body of our true and loving wife, Queen Jane, be put 


which were thickly hung with banners. Numberless| also.” 
spectators thronged the barriers throughout their en 


This much of his instructions were fulfilled, 
but he desired more than any executor could achieve. 


tire extent, and the windows of all the habitations in} “ We will and ordain,” he appointed, “that a conve- 


Thames street were densely occupied. 


Slowly did] nient altar be there honorably prepared, and appareled 


the long train make its way to the castle gate, and it| with all manner of things requisite and necessary for 
was with — difficulty that the seven powerful] daily masses, there to be said perpetually, while the 


horses coul 
steep ascent. 


of the chapel of Saint George. 


drag the ponderous funeral car up the} world shall endure.” 
At last, however, the feat was accom- 

plished; the car entered the broad court of the lower) of human designs !who heeds that fiat now? 

ward and was brought in safety to the western door| now says daily masses for Henry’s soul ? 


While the world shall endure! Alas for the vanity 


Who 


Moreover, full instructions were left by the king for 


Meanwhile ail the attendants upon the ceremonial,| the erection of a most magnificent monument, to him- 
porters, servants of the royal household, harbingers| self, and his third and best-loved consort, Jane Sey- 
and pursuivants, with a multitude of others, including} mour, within the mausoleum so lavishly embellished 
the two huadred and fifty poor men in mourning| by Cardinal Wolsey. On the white marble base of 


habits, had entered the church, and stationed them. 


this monument, which was intended to be nearly 


selves in the nave—a wide passage being left from the| thirty feet high, and adorned with one hundred and 
western door to the choir, to be traversed by the bear-) thirty-four statues and forty-four bas-reliefs, were to 


ers of the coffin. 


The more important personages, 


be placed two black touchstone tombs, supporting re- 


however, remained in the area of the Horseshoe Clois-| cumbent figures of the king and queen, not as dead 


ters, awaiting a summons to enter the church. 


but sleeping, while their epitaphs were to be inscribed 


Fairer ecclesiastical fabric does not exist than the! in gold letters beneath. 


collegiate chapel of Saint George at Windsor; and 


Vain injunction! the splendidly-conceived monu- 


at the period in question the goodly structure was) ment was not even commenced. 


seen at its best. 


No desecrating hands had then mar- 


To resume, All being arranged within the choir, 


red its beauty. Externally it was very striking—the) and the thousand great tapers around the catafalque 


numerous crocketed pmnacles being adorned with 


glittering vanes supported by gilt lions, antelopes, 
greyhounds, and dragons, The interior corres- 
ponded with the outside show, and luckily the best 
part has undergone little mutilation, Nothing more 
exquisite can be imagined than the richly decorated 
stone ceiling, supported by ribs and groins of in- 
comparable beauty—than the light and graceful 
pillars of the nave—than the numerous chapels and 
chantries—or than the matchless choir. Within the 
nave are emblazoned the arms of Henry VIIL, and 


lighted, the ettigy of the king was first brought in at 


wardens, and conveyed by them 


canopy being borne by six lords. The Bishop of Win- 
chester, with other mitred prelates in their copes, 
marched before it to its receptacle, wherein it was 
reverently deposited This done, it was covered with 
two palls, the first being of black velvet, with a white 
satin cross upon it, and the other of rich cloth of 





those of his renowned contemporaries and survivors, 
Charles V. and Francis L., both of whom were com-| 
panions of the Order of the Garter.. At the period of, 
which we treat all the windows were filled with deep 
stained glass, glowing with the mingled and gorgeous 
dyes of the ruby, the topaz, and the emerald, and cast- 
ing a “dim reli 
vels of the fane. 


tissue. The effigy was then set upon the outer pall. 
No sooner had the funeral car quitted its station at 
the western door of the church than the procession, 
which had been previously marshaled in the Horse- 
shoe Cloisters, began to stream into the sacred edifice. 
After a throng of knights, bannerets, barons, viscounts, 


heraldic insignia decorating the splendid ceiling of | by Sir Anthony Wingfield, vice-chamberlain. On 
the body of the church, and other parts of the struc-| 


reaching the catafalqne, the mourners took up their 


;customary places beside it, 
In preparation for the ceremony about to take place, 


the aisles decorated with banners and escutcheons. | with the lord protector at its head, and immediately 


Meanwhile, the Bishop of Winchester, on whom, as 
chief prelate, devolved the performance of the sacred 
offices,had stationed himself at the high altar on either 
side whereof stood the rest of the bishops. The council, 


behind him the lord chancellor, now entered the choir, 
and seated themselves on either side of it, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury occupying a place nearest the 
high altar. 
The four saints having been set, one at each corner 
of the catafalque, the Lord Talbot, with the embroid- 
ered banner, tock » place at its foot. Before him was 
the stan.iard of the Lion, on the right the Dragon, 
and on the left the Greyhound. A multitude of other 
bearers of banners were grouped around tie recepta- 
cle of the coffin. 
At this juncture a movement was heard in the gal- 
lery above, and the queer dowager, preceded by two 
gentlemen ushers, entered the royal closet. Attired in 
black velvet,and bearing other external symbols of woe, 
Catherine looked somewhat pale, but bore no traces 
of deep afiliction in her countenance. She was attend- 
ed by the Marchioness of Dorset and her daughter, 
the Lady Jane Grey, the Countess of Hertford, Lady 
Herbert, and other ladies and gentlewomen, all in deep 
mourning. Behind appeared a throng of ambassadors 
and other strangers of distinction. But neither the 
Princess Mary nor the Princess Elizabeth was present. 
Moreover, as will have been remarked, the youthful 
king took no part in the funera] ceremony. 

As the queen-dowager sat-down alone in front of 
the closet, all the other ladies remaining standing. 


sought their charitable prayers for the repose of the 
departed king’s soul. A requiem was next chanted, 
and mass performed by the Bishop of Winchester and 
the other prelates. 

On the conclusion of the service, the whole assem- 
blage quitted the church, leaving the choir vacant of 
all save the watchers by the body, the number of 
whom was greatly increased. 

Profuse as had been the display of hospitality at 
Sion, it was far exceeded at Windsor. A grand ban- 
quet was given to the nobles and other distinguished 
personages in Saint George’s Hall, the lord protector, 
with the counci!, the mourners, and the ambassadors 
occupying seats on the dais. Tables were likewise 
spread in the various refectories, at which the numer- 
ous esquires, captains of the guard, heralds, pursuiv- 
ants, and others, sat down. The four enormous fire- 
places in the great kitchen scarcely sufficed to supply 
the wants of so many guests. Our three giants found 
their way to the larder, and were well cared for by 
the yeomen and grooms. Prodigious was the quantity 
they consumed, 

Night had far advanced ere the feasting had ended. 
Even then there were lingerers at some tables. Much 
bustle moreover still prevailed, not only within but 
without the castle. In the courts of both upper and 
lower wards, yeomen, ushers, grooms and serving-men 
of all descriptions, were continually passing and re- 
passing. 

The terraces however were deserted, though the ex- 
treme beauty of the night might well have tempted 
sume of the many guests to enjoy a moonlight walk 
upon them. Toward midnight a postern door in 
one of the towers on the south side of the castle open- 
ed, and Sir Thomas Seymour and his esquire issued 
from it. Both were wrapped in black velvet mantles 
furred with sable. They proceeded quickly toward 
the eastern terrace, without pausing to gaze at the 
glorious prospect of wood and glade that lay stretched 
out beneath them, and, having made the half the cir- 
cuit of the walls, reached the northern terrace, which 
was thrown into deep shade, the moon being on the 
opposite side of the heavens. Far out into the meads 
below was projected the irregular shadow of the 
mighty pile, but the silver Thames glittered in the 








the western door of the church by the three gigantic) moonlight, and the collegiate church of Eton slumber- 
to the choir; ed peacefully amid its groves. 
after which the coffin was carried by tall yoemen of|to rest upon the scene, but Seymour refused to yield 
the guard down the alley reserved for its passage, the to its influence. He had other matters in hand, which 


A holy calm seemed 


agitated his soul. Roused by the bell striking mid- 
‘night, he passed with his esquire, through an archway 
‘communicating with the lower ward, and proceeded 
'to Saint George’s Chapel. Making for the lateral 
,door on the left of the bray Chapel, he found several 
yeomen of the guard stationed at it, together with two 
geutlemen ushers belonging to the queen-dowager’s 
suite. On beholding the latter, his heart leaped with 
joy. Ile knew that Catherine was within the church, 
and he at once entered it with his esquire. The aisles 
and nave were plunged in gloom, and looked all the 





more sombre from the contrast they offered to the 


gious light” on the architectural mar-/ earls and ambassadors, came the Archbishop of Can- choir, which was brilliantly illumined. The watchers 
Commenced in the previous century | terbury in his full robe, and attended by his crosses. | were stationed around the catafalque; chaplains were 


MY Edward LV., continued and further embellished by} After him marched the mourners, two and two, with | standing at the high altars; and a dirge was being 
enry VII., who contributed the unequaled roof of the| their hoods over their heads, followed by the chief|sung by the choristers. Halting near a pillar in the 


choir, the finishing stroke to the no 
by Henry VIII, traces 


ble pile was given} mourner, who in his turn was followed by Garter, in/south aisle, Seymour dispatched Ugo to the choir. 
of whom may be found in the|the king’s gowu—the train of the latter being borne; After a short absence, the esquire returned, and said, 
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“The 
coffin. 

“T will await her coming 
summon thee.” 

Full quarter of an hour elapsed ere Seymour’s vigi- 
lance was rewarded. At the end of that time Cathe- 
rine issued from the choir. As Sir Thomas expected, 
she was wholly unattended,and was proceeding slowly 
toward the door near the Bray Chapel, when Seymour 
stepped from behind the pillar, and placed himself in 
her path. 

. Deakin me, Catherine ! pardon me, queen of my 
heart !” he cried, half prostrating himself before her. 

Much startled she would have retired, but he seized 
ber hand and detained her. 

“You must—yeu shall hear me, Catherine, 
cried. 

“Be brief then,” she rejoined, and “release my 
hand.” 

“1 know I do not deserve forgiveness,” he cried; 
“but I know, also, that your nature is charitable, and 
therefore I venture to hope. Oh! Catherine, I have 
recovered from the frenzy into which I had fallen, and 
bitterly repent my folly, You have resumed entire 
empire over my heart, and never again can be de- 
throned.” 

“TI do not desire to reign over a heart so treacher- 
ous,” rejoined Catherine severely. ‘“ You plead in 
vain, Seymour. Perfidy like yours cannot be par- 
doned.” 

“Say not so, fair queen,” he cried, passionately. 
“Doom me not to utter despair. Show me how to 
repair my fault, andI will do it. But condemn me 
not to worse than death.” 

“Having proved you false and foresworn, how am 1 
to believe what you now utter? Can I forget what | 
overheard.” 

“But I am cured of my madness, I declare to you, 
Catherine. My fault shall be atoned by years ot de- 
votion. I willsubmit to any punishment you choose 
to inflict upon me—so that a hope of ultimate forgive- 
ness be held out.” 

“ Would I could believe you!” sighed the queen. 
“But no! no! it must not be. I will not again be 
deceived.” 

“On my soul I do not deceive you !” he cried, pres- 
sing her hand to his lips. “Grant me but another 
trial, and if I swerve from my present professions of 
unalterable attachment, cast me off for ever.” 

There was a slight pause; after which Catherine 
said, in arelenting tone, “I must have time for re- 
flection.” 

“Till when 2” he cried, imploringly. 

“T cannot say. Not till the tomb has closed over 
Henry will I speak more on this subject. I give you 
good mght, Sir Thomas.” 

“Good night, fair queen. Teaven grant your de- 
cision prove favorable !” exclaimed Seymour, as she 
departed. 

And as his esquire cautiously approached him, he 
said, exultingly, “ Vittoria! Ugoe fatto !” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
PULVIS PULVERI, CINIS CINERI. 

At six o’clock next morning, all the knights com- 
panions of the Garter attending upon the funeral re- 
paired to the revestry of St. George’s Chapel. The 
assemblage comprised the lord protector, lord Chan- 
cellor Wriothesley, the Earls of Essex, Arundel, 
Shrewsbury and Sussex, the lords Saint John, Lisle, 
Abergavenny, and Russell, with Sir John Gage, Sir 
Anthony Brown, Sir Anthony Wingfield, Sir Authony 
St. Leger and Sir Thomas Cheney. Having arrayed 
themselves in the rich sky-blue mantles of the order, 
and put on their hoods, they proceeded to tiie choir to 
hear matins, and make their oblations. 

The service was performed by the Dean of Windsor, 
Doctor Franklin and the canons. At its conclusion, 
after divesting themselves of the habits of their order 


queen is there, kneeling at the altar beside the 
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forth. Retire, until I 
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he 


? 
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}governor of such poor knights. Other obligations: 
,there are in the way of sermons and prayers, but 
these I pretermit.” 

“‘ His majesty’s intentions shall be religiously ful- 
filled,” observed the dean, “and I thank your high- 
ness for the information you have so graciously afford- 
ed me.” 

As Henry’s tomb, however, was never erected, as 
we have already mentioned, it may be doubted 
whether the rest of the testamentary instructions were 
scrupulously executed. 

While the Knights of the Garter were breakfasting 
at the deanery, feasting had recommenced in the 
various halls and refectories of the castle. Our giants 
again found their way to the larder, and broke their 
fast with collops, rashers, carbonados, a shield of 
brawn and mustard, and a noble sirloin of beef, mak- 
ing sad havoe with the latter, and washing down the 
vians with copious draughts of humming ale. 

However the bell began to toll, and at the sum- 
mons each persov concerned in the ceremony hied to 
St. George’s Chapel. Ere long all were in their places. 
Around the illumined catafalque within the choir 
were congregated the mourners in their gowns. ‘The 
council, with the Archbishop of Canterbury at their 
head, were seated in the stalls. The Bishop of Win- 
chester, in his full pontificals, with the other prelates 
was at the high altar. The queen-dowager was in 
her closet, with her ladies ranged behind her. No 
one was absent. 

Thereupon mass was commenced, at which the 
bishop officiated. At the close of the requiem, the 
Marquis of Dorset advanced to the altar, and with 
much humility and reverence, offered a piece of gold 
as a mass-penny ; after which he returned to his home 
at the head of the corpse. The king’s embroidered 
coat of arms was next delivered by Garter to the Earls 
of Surrey and Oxford, by whom it was reverently of- 
fered to the Bishop of Winchester ; which ceremony 
being performed, the coat was placed by Garter on 
the lesser altar. The royal target was next consigned 
to the Earls of Derby and Shrewsbury, offered by 
them to the bishop, and placed beside the coat by the 
herald. Norroy then presented the king’s sword to 
the Karls of Sussex and Rutland, which was offered 
and laid upon the altar. Carlisle gave the helmet and 


gentlemen ushers 





crest tothe same nobleman who had carried the tar- 
get, and these equipments were offered and placed be- 
side the others. 

Then occurred the most striking part of the cere- 
monial, Some commotion was heard in the nave, and 
thuse within the choir, who could command this part 
of the church, which was thronged with various of- 
ficials, beheld a knightly figure, in complete steel, ex: 
cept the head-piece, and mounted on a black, richly- 
barbed war-horse, centered the open western door, and 
ride slowly along the alley preserved by the assem- 
blage. Flaming torches were borne by the foremost 
ranks of the bystanders on either side, aud the light, 
gleaming on the harness of the knightly figure and 
the caparisons of his steed, added materially to the 
effect of the spectacle. The rider was Chidiock Paw- 
let, King Henry’s man-at-arms, a very stalwart per- 
sonage, With handsome burly features clothed with a 
brown bushy beard. In his hand he carried a_pole- 
ax, with the head downward. As Pawlet reached the 
door of the choir, and drew up beneath the arch, all 
eyes were fixed upon him. It was strange, almost ap- 
palling, to behold an equestrian figure in such a place, 
and on such an occasion. For a_ brief space, Pawlet 
remained motionless as a statue, but his horse snorted 
and pawed the ground. Then Lord Morley and Lord 
Dacre advanced, a1.d aided him to alight. Consigning 
his steed to a henchman, by whom it was removed, 
Pawlet next proceeded with the two lords to the al- 
tar, and of the pole-axe to the bishop with the head 
downward. Gardiner took the weapon, turned the 




















the knights adjourned to the deanery where a goodly | 
breakfast had been provided them by the portly dean. | 
During this repast some conversation ytook place be-| 
tween Doctor Franklin and the lord protector touch-| 
ing a bequest of the late king of certain manors and 
lands to the deans and canons to the value of six hun- 
dred pounds a year—a considerable sum in those days 
—and the dean respectfully inquired whether he had 
been rightly informed as to the amount. 

* Ay, forsooth, good master dean,” replied the pro- 
tector. “His late majesty—whose soul may Jesus 
pardon—hath by his will left you and your successors 
lands, spiritual endowments and promotions of the 
yearly value you mention, but on certain conditions.” 

“What may be the conditions, I pray your high- 
ness ?” asked the dean. ‘‘I have not heard them.” 

“ They are these,” rejoined the protector. ‘ That 
you find two priests to say masses it an altar to be 
erected before his majesty’s tomb; that you hold four 
solemn orbits annually for the repose of his soul with- 
in the chapel; that at every orbit ye bestow ten 


point upward, and delivered the pole-axe to an officer 
of arms, who laid it on the altar. 

Then Richard Pawlet, brother to Chidiock, with 
four gentlemen ushers, brought in each a pall of cloth 
of gold of bawdkin, which they delivered to Garter 
and Clarencieux, by whom these palls were placed at 
|the foot of the king’s effigy. 
| Hereupon the Emperor's ambassadors, with the 
{ambassadors of France, Scotland and Venice,were con- 
|ducted by the gentlemen ushers to the bishop of Can- 
\terbury, tie lord protector, the lord chancellor, and 
|the rest of the council offered. Lastly, Sir Thomas 
Cheney, treasurer, and Sir John Gage offered. 

After the offerings had been made, a pulpit was set 


specified by the will, and an additional payment to the!“ Verdun caro factum est” were pronounced Lord .“‘ 


Windsor offered the standard of the Lion; Lord Tal- 
bot the standard of the Embroidered Banner; and the 


|rest of the standards and banners were offered in their 


turn. 

After this, the Dean of Windsor and the canons 
took the palls which had been placed at the feet of 
the king’s efligy, and conveyed them to the rey estry. 
The image itself was next removed by the thre 
gigantic warders, and carried to the same place. 

The solemn moment had now arrived. Gardiner 
and the other officiating prelate descended from the 
high alter to the catafalque, and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury took. up a station a little behind them 
with his crosses. The whole choir burst «forth with 
the “ Circumdederunt me,” the bishops meanwhile 
continuing to cense the corpse. 

Ere the solemn strains had ceased, the mouth of the 
vault opened and the coffin slowly descended into the 
sepulchre. 

Thus vanished from the sight of men, all that was left 


of a great monarch. 


Amid the profound silence that ensued, Gardiner ad- 
vanced to the mouth of the vault. Ie was followed by 


all the chief officers of the household—namely, the lord 
great master, the lord chamberlain of the household, the 


treasurer, comptroller, gentleman porter and the four 
‘hese personages carried their 
staves and rods, and ranged themselves around the 


aperture. 


Earth being brought to the bishop, he cast it into the 
sepulchre, and when he had pronounved the words “ f’u/- 


vis pulvert, cincis cineri,’ Lird Saint John broke his 


staff over his head, exclaiming doiefully, as he threw 
the pieces into the vault: “Farewell to the greatest of 


kings !” 


T he Earl of Arundel next broke his staff, crying out 
with a lamentable voice: ‘Farewell to the wisest and 


and justest prince in Christendom, who had ever 


England’s honor at heart!” 
Sir John Gage next shivered his staff, exclaiming in 


acents of unaffected gricf: -* Farewell to the best of mas- 
ters, albeit the sternest!” 


Like sorrowful exclamations were uttered by William 
Knevet, the gentleman porter, and the gentlemen ushers, 


as they broke their rods. 


There was something inexpressibly affecting in the 
destruction of these symbols of office, and the casting the 
fragments into the pit. Profound silence prevailed dur- 
ing the ceremony, but at its close a universal sigh broke 
from the assemblage. 

At this moment, Sir Thomas Seymour, who was stand- 
ing in a part of the choir commanding the queen’s closet, 
looked up. Catherine had covered her face with her 
handkerchief, and was evideutly weeping. 

De profundis was then solewnly chanted, amid which 
the chasm was closed. 

At the conclusion of the hymn, Garter, attended by 
Clarencieux, Carlisle and Norroy, advanced to the centre 
of the choir, and with a Joud voice proclaimed, ‘‘ Al- 
mighty God, of His infinite goodness, give good life and 
long to the most high and mighty prince, our sovereign 
lord, Edward VI, by the grace of (rod, King of England, 
France and Ireland, defender of the faith, and in earth, 
under God, of the Church of England and Ireland, the 
supreme head and sovereign of the most noble Order of 
the Garter.” 

This proclamation made, he shouted lustily, ‘‘ Vive de 
noble rot Edouard!” All the assemblage joined in the 
shout, which was thrice repeated. 

Then the trumpeters stationed in the rood-loft blew a 
loud and courageous blast, which resounded through the 

ile. 

, So ended the obsequies of the right high and puissant 
King Henry VIIL. 
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BOOK II. 





CHAPTER I. 
HOW EDWARD PASSED HIS TIME WHILE 
WITHIN THE TOWER. 


The three days devoted to the solemnization of Henry’s 
obsequies were passed by his son inthe strictest privacy 
at the Tower. The freedom from restraint afforded the 
youthful monarch by the absence of his court, were es- 
pecially agreeable to him at this juncture. Not only had 
he to mourn for his father but to prepare, as he desired 
ty do by meditation and prayer, for the solemn cere- 
mony in which he himself would ‘soon be called upon to 
play the principal part. ; 

The near approach of his coronation, which was fixed 


LEFT TO HIMSELF 








directly before the high altar, and the Bishop of 
Winchester, mounting it, commenced a sermon, tak- 
‘ing this text from the Revelations: “ Jn diebus Ilis, 
juudivi vocem de colo, dicentem mihi, Scribe, Beati 
jmortit qué in Domino moriunter, Adimodo jam dicit 
| Spiritus, ut requiescant a laboribus suis, 
| iMorune 8 quuntur ios.” 


Opera enim 


for the Sunday after the funeral, filled him with anxious 
thought. It might naruraily be supposed, that one so 
! young as Edward would be dazzled by the maguificence 
jof the show, and lose s‘gat of its real import; but such 
jWas not the case with the devout aud serious-minded 
prince, who, as we have ulready shown, possessed a gra- 
| vity of character far beyond his years, and had been too 


A fervid and fluent preacher, Gardiner deeply mov- well instructed not to be fully aware of the nature of the 


pounds in alms to the poor; that ye give twelve pence ed his auditors by his discourse, which was as remark-' solemn promises, he would have to make to his people 


a day to thirteen indigent but deserving persons, who 








lable for learning as for eloquence. At the 


rel close of when assuming the crown. 
shall be styled Poor Knights, together with garments | the sermon the mass preveeded, and the words,| 


(To be continued ia our next.) 




















THE ALBION. 








I Knew A Face. 





T knew a face, though now I know it not; 

’Tis gone, but not the love that linked it to my lot. 

It used to smile on me, but now its smile 

Ne’er lights my dreary sou!, and my lone heart the While 
Lives on its image. Once those sparkling eyes 

Had e’er a loving glance for me—each look a prize ! 

But now the sunshine’'s gone thut beamed in them; 

And gone is all the daylight from my eyes, which seem 
As though afllicted with the shading blight 

Which coldly shades the colors warmed by beauty’s light. 
Those lips which breathed of bliss—twin rubies they— 
Are sealed and cold; no thrilling accents softly stray 
From them as once they did. She is no more! 

Beauty bath called her sweetest image to its shore; 

And all that dimpled symmetry of grace, 

Ovalled by Nature into such a perfect face— 

Too fair, alas, to bloom on mortals’ eyes — 

Now blossoms in ‘he rip’ning light of native skies. 





LOST BY A HEAD. 


By Georce Avaustus Sata. 





“By Jove!” exclaimed Professor Bumps. “TIle’s 
got ’em all!” 

“ Que hau el Senor Caballero P quoth Fray Cristo- 
bal, the attendant custode who kept the keys of the 
shrine. 

“ Je dis—ego dico—que hay todos los bumpos pos- 
siblis,” explained the Professor, who was not very 
strong iti his Spanish, but managed to rub along 
pretty well, by joining together as many fragments 
of phrases from different languages as he could re- 
member. 

The friar-custode took his cue from todus and pos- 
siblis, and made a pious genuflection in acquiescence to 
the Professor’s exclamation. 

“San Jose de las Botofugas,” he said, gravely, 
“was possessed of all the virtues which it is possible 
for a saint to have. He was canonized in the fifth 
century*of our era. The Pagan Emperor, Julius Casar 
son of the tyrant Domitian, caused him to be mar- 
tyrised in the Colosseum at Rome, an arena nearly as 
large, Senor Caballero, as our Plaza de Toros—our 
bull ring. San Jose de las Marrimas was boiled to 
death in an iron cauldron, together with a quantity of 
vegetables, among which garlic predominated, and the 
pacheco made from his blessed flesh was distributed 
among the impious soldiers of the Twenty-second 
Legion. Every man was taken ill that night with 
Asiatic cholera and died,” 

“If he was a saint, he had no right to disagree 
with them,” interposed the Professor, who was some- 
what skeptical as to the legends contained in “ Alban 
Butler, and other compilers of the Arta Sanctorum. 

“Tf he had not been a saint,” retorted Fray Cristo- 
bal, impassively, “ he would have had no more effect 
on the idolators than the ordinary beef and mutton. 
But his blessed merit was too strong for the gavachos, 
the treacherous scoundrels. If vaistva mirad (your 
worship) doubts my word, there is the ‘ Life of St. 
Jose,’ written by San Jayme, in the library of our 
monastery.” 

“Yes and there’s nothing else there,” murmured 
the Professor, sotto voce, “but a copy of “ Lazarillo de 
Tormes,’ and ‘Guzman de Alfarache, ‘the Buriarium 
Romanum,’ and ‘Cardinal Bellarmine on the Duty of 
Assassinating Excommunicated Kings and Queens.’ ” 

“San Jose de las Marrimas,” continued the custode 
in a sonorous tone, “was one of the most eminent of 
the Castilian saints, who, it is well known, from the 
oe ultra of the celestial band. He was seven feet 

igh, and lived forty seven years an anchorite in the 
great deserts of Syria, waited upon by two lions anda 
young elephant, my bonito. He converted all the 
natives of that uninhabited solitude; he killed many 
dragons; he wrote several hundred homilies against 
washing the human feet and hands, and two hundred 
and twelve against the useless custom of wearing 
body linen. He——” 

“That willdo, my good man,” the Professor some- 
what impatiently broke in. ‘“ This shrine, which 
contains his saintship’s skull, is doubtless of very great 
value.” 

“Enormous” replied the friar, raising his eyes and 
hands, as though unable to re lize the immensity 
of the treasure, by which San Jose’s cranium was 


>] 





“How much would you think, now ?” the Professor 
Went on. 

The friar brought down his eyes again to the level 
of the Professor’s countenance; stuck his arm akimho; 
pursed up the corners of his mouth into a very cun- 
ning expression, and responded. “Two millions and a 
half of reals !” 

“That’s a crammer !” said the Professor to himself. 
“Two millions and a half of boiled artichokes,” he 
continued. “ Look here, Fray Cristobal, your convent 
is very poor.” 

“Very—very poor, alas !” 

“T know that. The Father Abbot told me he 
hadn’t a second pair of sandals to his feet, and that 
the community were half starved. What's the good 
of this mouldy old skull to you. You can easily get 
another San Jose from the grave digger. Nobody will 


find out the difference. Now, Pll give you fifty dol- 
lars for the head, and you may keep the ornaments.” 
“ Sacrilege ! heresy ! abomination!’ cried the good 
friar, horror-stricken at the proposal. “ Sell the head 
of the blessed San Jose de las Marrimas! Why the 
Cathedral of Toledo would give us a dozen saints en- 
tire for that invaluable cabeza. Sell San Jose’s head. 
Why, Saragoza, which has only his great toe, and 
Leon, which makes such a fuss about the possession 
of his fourth rib (although I have great doubts as to 
its genuineness) are distracted with jealousy at the 
thought that the immortal skull should be in custody 
of the religious body of the humble island in the Med- 


iterranean which bears his name. Sell San Jose’s 
head! It would be more than Paganism.” 


“ As you please,” observed the Professor, coldly; 


“vou may shut up the show now, Fray Cristobal. 
Here’s a dollar for you, and you needn’t say anything 
tothe Abbot. Tl have the head for all that,” he said 
to himself, as he walked away from the chapel, leav- 
ing the scandalized janitor to lock up the priceless 
relic, which he had been irreverent enough to make a 
bid for. 

“Tt’s the most wonderful skull I ever came in con- 
tact with,” mused the Professor, as he strolled towards 
the little Fonda de la Gloria, the principal, and, indeed, 
the sole habitable hostelry in the town and island of San 
Jose, one of the Balearic group, about nine hours’ 
steaming from Majorca, and of which I shou'd not be at 
all surprised to learn that you had never heard before. 
“ Lavater, Gall, Spurzheim,” thought the Professor, 
“ would have jumped out of their skins for joy to have 
met with such a cranium. I don’t know whether the 
saint was seven feet high and killed dragons; but he 
must have been a wonderful character, anyhow. Yes, 
yes,” pursued the Professor, who could (or thought he 
could) build up a perfect human character from the pro- 
tuberances on a dead man’s head, as easily as Professor 
Owen can construct the skeleton of an antediluvian mam- 
mal from the imprint of the animal’s foot on the fossil- 
ized root of a tree. “He must have been able to speak 
at least nine different languages; to play every musical 
instrument; to paint, box, and wrestle; he must have 
been a great hand at mathematics and mental arithme- 
tic; and if he hadn’t at least a dozen children, I'm very 
much mistaken. I wé/Z have his head. If I can only 
place it in my collection, and deliver a lecture upon it 
before the Kast Zerubbabel Institute, I shall become il- 
lustrious in my country, my name will be handed down 
to posterity, and that conceited ass, Professor Cerebel- 
lum, will be driven into the State Lunatic Asylum 
through sheer envy.” 

The scientific enthusiast whom I have hitherto spoken 
of merely by his academical title, was none other than 
Ptolemy Potts, M. A., Ph. Dr., Professor of Electricity, 
Comparative Anatomy, Therapeutics, Dynamies, and es- 
pecially Phrenology, to that well-known educational 
foundation, the East Zerubbabel Institute, Clambake 
County, New York. So popular had been the profés- 
sional ministrations of Dr. Potts (he was called Doctor 
sometimes, by way of a change, in this transatlantic seat 
of learning), that his pupils—among whom young ladies 
of a mingled sentimental and scientific turn predomina- 
ted—had made up a handsome purse, to enable him to 
take a tour in Europe for the benefit of his health, the 
recreation of his spirit, and the further development of 
his beloved pursuit of phrenological research. With a 
comfortable letter of credit; then, in his pocket, Profes- 
sor Potts had, for nine months or so, been enema 
and down the European continent at his ease, seeking 
phrenological nctes, feeling the head of anybody who 
would consent to the operation, filling his trunk with 
such specimens of abnormal ‘‘ bumptiousness” as he 
could pick up from venal sextons or dealers in surgical 
preparations, and imparting his impressions de voyage in 
fortnightly installments to the East Zerubbibel Consli 
tution, that well-known republican organ—in which com- 
munications he rarely omitted the insertion of some 
stinging little paragraph, which should be as gall and 
wormwood to the soul of his detested rival, Professor 
Cerebellum, who happened to be a ladies’ boot and shoe- 
maker, as well as an adept in phrenology, and was pre- 
cluded by domestic reasons (his wife was a Tartar), and 
by the slackness of trade, from visiting the Old World. 
The learned Potts had been spending some days at 
Barcelona, when he availed himself of the departure of 
a little coasting steamer to pay a visit to SanJose. He 
didn’t know anything about the island; but he had a 
fancy for lighting on places out of the beaten track—-and 
besides, he argued, something out of the common might 
turn up there. What more uncommon could have de- 
lighted his vision than the head of San Jose himself? 
Very brown and crumbling, beeswaxy, and Stilton- 
cheesy did the sainted man’s cranium look, and very 
ghastly was the appearance of the poor fragment of mor- 
tality, ina framework, glistening as with Tr geld, and 
profusely decoated with what Fray Cristobal, the custode, 
declared to be real diamonds, pearls, emeralds, rubies, 
sapphires, and amethysts. 

* But 1 guess they've bogus, anyhow,” quoth the Pro 
fessor. ‘The head’s a real article. How on carth am 
Lto get it? Ah, Ihave it! Ill speak to Jifferison.” 





dirty, garlic smelling little Fonda de Ja Gloria, and offi- 
ciated as guide and interpreter to any tourists who ceme 
that way, which was very seldom indeed. Off duty, he 
called himself Don Thomas Jifferison, of Algodon, and 
exacted great deference from the fishermen and the 
washerwoman. He was a native of Gibraltar—what is 
termed by the British garvison of that fortress a *‘ Rock 
Scorpion,”—and was immensely proud of his name, and 
of being a British subject. ‘“ How are the Queens Vic- 
torias ?” was the inquiry which, in his not quite perfect 
English, he invariably addressed to San Jose, of Eng- 
lish nationality. He told all sorts of lies of what the 
Governor of Gibraltar had said to him on his leaving the 
rock for San Jose. He had a tattered old packet of tes- 
timonials with him, in showing which he took great de- 
light, and in one of which Lieutenant Guffington, of the 
Thirty-Third Foot, described Don Tomas, under his 
hand and seal, as an “out-and-outer,” while Captain Bome 
bard, of the Royal Artillery, recorded, in most flattering 
terms, that Tomas Jifferison could be trusted just as far 
as you could span. “ All dem from the Britishes Gov- 
ernments and army soldier caballeros,” Don Tomas 
would say, drawing himself up with the calm compla- 
ceny of conscious merit. 

That his mamma was a Senorita Doleres Algodon, 
seemed beyond dispute; but whether the bold Briton on 
whom she had bestowed her heart, if not her hand, wasa 
lance-corporal in a marching regiment, a private in the 
Marines, or a warder in the convict barracks, was lost in 
the mists of uncertainty. Professor Potts, who added 
vast erudition in philoiogy to his other attainments, tried 
hard to persuade the Rock Scorpion that it was impes- 
sible for his name to be Jifferison, “It might be Jiffs,” 
the Professor observed, reflectively, ‘“ 1 knew a man by 
the name of Jiffs down to Utica, New York, and he was 
hanged about a hoss. It might be Jenkins. The Jen- 
kinses (je ne’en sais rien ) came over with the Conquer- 
or; and it might be Jefferson, although I think, my Chris- 
tian fricnd, that our late illustrious President would a’ 
kicked yon down stairs if you'd claimed cousinship with 
him. but it stands to reason that it can’t be Jifferison, 
and that’s a fact. You must have been grossly deceived 
by the registrar of your district, my friend.” 

From a week’s pretty frequent conversation with the 
Rock Seorpion, the Professor felt little uneasiness as to 
any scruples with which the problematical Jifferison 
might be troubled. He knew that, in addition to his 
functions as a waiter, guide, and interpreter, Don Tomas 
carr ed on a very profitable trade in passing bad money 
upon unsuspecting guests at the Fonda; that he was an 
inveterate smuggler; and, in fact, was, as a rule, quite 
indifferevt as to whether the penny or the dollar which 
he was sedulously intent’on turning, was an honest or a 
dishonest one. So, on the afternoon succeeding the day 
when he had offered to buy San Jose’s head, the Pro- 
fessor was pleased to take a walk in the environs of tho 
little town, and to signify his desire thet Tomas Jifferison 
should accompany him as a guide. 

“ Jiff,” he said—he called him Jiff, both for shortness 
and as a compromise of his genealogical doubts—“ Jiff, 
the steamer is due here to-morrow at noon, and I’m goin 
away.” 

* Sorry to hear it, sa,” said the Rock Scorpion, tell- 
ing the truth against the grain, forthe Professor was a 
liberal patron, and he was sorry to hear of his approach- 
ing departure. “ De British Gubberments, sa ‘% 

“Rot the British Government!” cried the Professor, 
pettishly. “ I’m not a Britisher, you ill-looking conger- 
eel, you! I’m goin’ away, Jif,” he added; and, if you're 
agreeable, I can puta matter of fifty dollars in gold in 
to that rascally pouch of yours. But it’s rather a stiff 
job | want you to go through.” 

“A bad job, eh?” quoth the Scorpion, 
“Well, some folks would call it very bad—mucho 
malo.” 

** Dam bad ?” asked the Scorpion. 

“ Well, pretty considerable bad; about half a degree 
on this side being dam bad, perhaps.” 

“ Good for take a man, so?” the interpreter went on, 
imitating, with great fidelity, the walk of a person en- 
cumbered with fetters, and sweeping the street, as the 
Professor had seen the convicts sweeping on the quay at 
Majorca. “ Five, ten, twenty year presidio—ch, sa?” 

“ Worse, I’m afraid.” 

“What, wus? C-c-c-erck?” And the Scorpion, 
twisting round his neck, screwing up his eyes, and draw- 
ing his lips into a most hideous grimace, gave a lively bit 
of pantomime illustrative of the infliction of the punish 
meut of the gavotete. 

“Well, it might run you to that if you were fool 
enough to be found out; and that there’s no need for,” 
remarked the Professor. 

“Knock man down, and kill him!—carry off young 
woman !—run knife into landlord’s bowels! Do ’um all 
with pleasure, sar!” the accomodating Scorpion 
suggested. 

“It ain't sobad as tbat,” said the Professor. 
you ever rob a church ?” 

“No chance here—all so poor.” 

“Well, there’s something in the chapelof the convent 
up yonder which will make you and me rich. Jiff, I 
want the head of San Jose, and you must get it, by hook 





“ Did 





Jifferison was head waiter—sole waiter, in fact—at the 


or by crook, this very night and I’ll give vou fifty dol- 
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lars on the nail for it, They will accuse me, and not you, ' coast, and on the next at Porto Ferrago, on the Isle of |mouldy old knowledge box back to the monks. I’m 
of stealing it; and before they can communicate with the’ Elba. Venturing forth the next day, her engines jan American citizen, and they can’t burn me alive for 
mainland, I shall be huadreds of miles away.” broke down, she was driven completely out of herjsacrilege. Tl give the convent five hundred dollars, 
“Big ting—dam big ting!” thus  cogitated! course, and, thirty hours afterwards was wrecked and then, I’ve no doubt, they'll keep it dark.” 
aloud the evil Scorpion. “Easy cet into bodily off Algiers.” Professor Potts narrowly escaped; There was no probability as yet, owing to the state 
chapel. Walls he all iumble down, and then vats drowning, and, as an additional mischance, a loose|of the weather, of the steamer putting to sea that 
worth ef dollars to custode dumb as fiddler’s dog’s spar came in contact with his shins, and all but broke day, so Professor Potts ordered a boat and went 
wife. (Don Tomas had seemingly picked up this clo- his legs. Strangely enough, although nearly all the ashore. Ife made some pretext to prevent Mr, Blood- 











eution during his sojourn among the garrison of Gib-| effects of his fellow passengers were lost, ‘his port- 
raltar). But steal a saint’s head, no joke. Very big|manteau, containing the brown paper parcel, so tightly 
ting, deed.” secured with string, so jealously guarded with sealing- 

“ You're thinking, perhaps of the value of the orna-| wax, was saved. By this time the Professor had been 
ents. I only want the head. You musn’t touch the | more than once inclined to hope that the package, 
fixings, for you’d have a difficulty in concealing them; brown paper, portmanteau, and all, had gone te the 
and to attempt to dispose of them here would be to|bottom. But this was not to be. He lay at Marseilles 
put your neck into the iron collar at once.” |a whole fortnight, suffering dire agonies from his 

“Pooh! pooh! pooh! Saint’s ornaments! he not|barked shin; and, when convalescent, took the ex- 
worth fourpenny bit. All trash, sa !—all shammy,|press for Paris; but, alas, just as the train reached 
sa! Old time saints very rich. Real gold. Blow|Montelimar, the locomotive ran off the rails, the ear- 
him bags out, so”—and he puffed out his cheeks— "ages followed suit, and there was a hideous accident. 
“ diamonds, emeralds, pearls. Monks eat meat, drink | Many of the passengers were killed, more wounded. 
Val di Penas, smoke cigarito all day long! Fiench As to the Professor, he was dug out of the ruins of the 
came last war—bang, bang, boom! Dam scoundrel!) train, several hundred weight of luggage from the ad- 
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Sell all saints’ gold and jewels! Put him crown up| joiing van heaped over him; in particular, it was no- 
at pawnshop! Leave ’em head tied up in a pocket | ticed that one of the angles of his own portmanteau 
handkerchief! = Best’ compliments, Father Abbot. | Ws jammed into his chest. He was laid up fora 
Poor monks make sham crown, gilt brass, bits glass— Month at Lyons; and,in a pitiable weak and shattered 
pooh! pooh! pooh! Not worth eightpence, sa!” istate, reached Paris, six weeks after he had left San 

It was indeed the fact that the shrine of San Jose Jose. But the Enmenides had not yet done with him. 
de la Marrimas had long since been bereft of any dee- He had scarcely settled down in the French capital 
orations of mundane intrinsic value. The French had|When a territie fire broke out in the hotel at which he 
made a descent upon the island in 1809,and, according | had alighted. The conflagration took place in the 
to their humorous wont, carried away everything of wight time, and upwards of two hundred thousand 
value, both of a lay and an ecclesiastic nature, on | francs worth of furniture and other property were des- 
which they could lay hands. Sacrilege had al- |troyed. No lives, fortunately, were lost; and owing 
ready been busy with the shrine of San Jose. The |to the incredibly zealous exertion of the Sapeurs 
head was, indeed, intact—although there were people | Pompiers, the invalid Professor was rescued from his 
who whispered that the original skull had disappeared , bedroom, carried down a blazing Staircase, and safely 
during the invasion, and had been replaced by the|!anded in the court yard. Ten minutes afterwards 
head of a French drummer fortuitously shot for de-|02¢ of the gallant fellows, his brow, streaming with 
sertion; but the gold and gems which had encircled it | perspiration, appeared, staggering under the weight of 
had _ been carefully carried away by the rapacious) that which, on examination, proved to be Professor 
Gauls. The Professor soon overcame the slight re-|Potts’s portmanteau. 


luctance evinced by Don Tomas Jifferison to perpe- 
trate the deed proposed to him by the desperate sa- 
vant—and what amount of turpitude is not within the | 
range of the desperation ef a savant who wants a| 
skull, or an archeologist who covets a bas-relief, or an 





“T wish the portmanteau was in Jericho !” mur- 
mured Professor Potts. 

By one of those odd chances which affect the for- 
tunes of men,Professor Potts soon after this started,on 
a journey,if not to Jericho, at least to Jerusalem. He 


entomologist who thirsts for the possession of the| met in Paris his old friend Cyrus Bopobb Bloodgood, 
phenomenal beetle, or a numisatist who has set his | Esq., of New York City, an immensely rich cotton- 
heart upon obtairing « unique coin? The offer of | broker, then on « European tour with his wife. Amer- 
fifty dollars was raised successively to sixty, seventy, |i¢am honeymoons are often of eighteen months or two 
eighty, and one hundred. For such a sum as] years’ duration; and the young couple proposed to ex- 
the last, the Rock Scorpion would have gladly | tend their tour to Egypt and Palestine. Ceding to their 
supplied the Professor with the skull of his| ernest entreaties,backed bya handsome offer to defray 
grandmother, or anybody else’s grandmother, if that | ll expenses, and impelled likewise, it may be, by the 
supposititiously venerable female had been within stab-| opportunity of still further demolishing Professor 
bing reach. As it was, at midnight, a discreet tap-|Cerebellam by the publication of a work entitled, 
ping at the Professor's door announced the arrival of |The Heads of the Dead Sea; or, the Bumptious 
‘Thomas Jifferison, who handed him theskull wrapped | Apples,’ Ptolemy Potts agreed to join Mr. Bleodgood 
in an old silken scarf, and putting his finger to his lips|avd spouse for a tripto the Holy Land. “But P’'d much 
in token of inviolable secrecy, received his hundred |tather you didn’t start from Marseilles,” hinted the 
dollars and cautiously departed. *rofessor; “I do hate that Gulf of Lyons like sin.” 
The Professor touk one hasty look at the precious) They crossed Mont Cenis, looked in at Milan, and 
relic, wrapped it up again in several folds of cloth, spent a week at Florence. Then they went down to 
imprisoned the package in a further covering of brown | Leghorn, and then took a passage in ‘a steamer bound 
paper, and carefully tied it up with a string, and sealed |for Malta and Alexandria. But the Eumenides were 
it. “There !” cried the delighted Professor; “1|still aware of Ptolemy Potts; and he had still some- 
should like to see a man in the whole United States of|thing in his portmanteau that excited the ire of retr- 
America that’s got more bumps on his head than our | butive justice. The party had been at sea but a few 
friend in the brown paper. [I won’t look at it again hours when a “capful of wind” was aggravated into 
till I open it at the East Zerubbabel; and then, Ia stiff breeze; that into a roaring gale; and that, ulti- 
rather reckon, that Pll give Professor Cerebellum | mately, into a fearful tempest. The captain ran for 
fits.” the nearest port, and towards two o’clock in the 
The coasting steamer duly called the next day at the morning they anchored in smooth water. Professor 
port of San Jose, and Tomas Jifferison, waiter, inter-| Potts, wearied out by long hours tossing about, had 
preter. and guide, attended the Professor to th: place retired to his berth and had sunk into slumber. 
of embarkation. He reeeived a parting gratuity—it “Where are we?” he asked, the next morning, 
was but half a dollar—which caused him to grin, and! when he came on deck. 
eye the Pyroscaphe, as she seamed out of the harbor,) “We have been compelled,” replied the captain, 
with an indescribable expression of gratified greed and |“ to put into the harbor of a little island belonging to 
triumphant malice on his ugly countenance. One the Balearic group, called San Jose de las Marrimas; 
twist of the garotte would have done thee much good, and, »« fv/, with the sea running mountains high, and 
thou evilist of Rock Scorpions. the wind blowing sixty-eight pounders outside, I 
It was Professor Pott’s purpose to have returned to don't think we could be better off.” 
Barcelona, and thence by rail and diligence, to have “San Jose de las Marrimas! Old Nick and Gen- 
made Perpignan and Bordeaux, in France, and trom eral Jackson” yelled Ptolemy Potts, much to the 
there to proceed to Paris. After a few days devoted amazement of the commander of the steamer. “ The 
to the Museum of Comparative Anatomy in the Jar- hand of Fate is in it,” muttered Professor Potts. 
din des Plantes, he proposed to return direct to the |“ It’s all Jhat darned head, and that’s a fact. I’m a 
States, there to gather laurels, and confute Professor doomed man. I’m the brand of Cain, and the Wan- 
Cerebellum. Fate, however, decided otherwise. dering Jew, and the Curse of Kehama rolled into one. 
Ulysses did not undergo greater difficulties and great- The mills of the what’s-a-names, grind slowly, but 
er dangers in returning to Ithaca than befel Ptolemy they grind tarnation small, as my brother Longfellow 
Potts in endeavoring to regain East Zerubbabel with says.” 
the skull of San Jose de las Marrimas. From the Ile took the fatal brown paper parcel from his port- 
hour when the unhappy man, with the guilty brown manteau, and looked at it with a baleful glance. 
paper parcel in his portmanteau, set foot on the deck, “ You've got me into a nice mess, you have,” he 
of the steamer, the Enumenides put themselves on his|continued apostrophising the packet containing the 
track, and hunted him incessantly. ‘The steamer her- skull of San Jose. “Nearly drowned, nearly smashed 
self never reached Barcelona. A succession of violent nearly burnt out—that’s what I’ve been, all owing to 
squalls arose in the Mediterranean, and she was fain you. But I won’t stand this sort of thing any longer. 
to take refuge one night at Rosas, on the Spanish|l’ll go ashore and make restitution, °' give the 








|good from accompanying him ; and under his arm he 
‘carried that brown paper parcel so often mentioned, 
‘There was a solitary Custom House officer at the 
landing place who would fain have examined the 
jpacket; but the Professor slipped a_five-frane piece 
linto his hand; so he bowed, and allowed him to pass 
‘unsearched. The Professor made his way up to the 
|Fonda de la Gloria, where he was received with great 
|manifestations of joy by the landlord. Nosuspicion 
‘relative to the desecration of the shrine of San Jose 
had seemingly fallen on the Professor. Ie inquired 
after Tomas Jifferison. 

“The rascal has left me !” answered the landlord. “ It 
is whispered that he made a great deal of money while 
in my service—all stolen from me, [have no doubt; but 
he was a cunning keave, and nothing could be brought 
home to him.” 

The Professor did not care to push his inquiries fur- 
ther as to any specific robbery which might have taken 
place at the Convent of San Jose prior to the Rock Scor- 
pion’s departure; but as he himself was evidently not 
jsuspected, he did not hesitate to proceed toward the 
abode of the monks. In the chapel he found Fray Cris- 
tobal, looking as grand and impressive as ever. 

The custode recognized him at once. ‘“ You are the 
cereballus,” he said, with a smile, “ who wished to buy 
the head of the blessed San Jose. 1 have no doubt that 
you were only jesting, and | did not communicate the 
affair to our reverend Father Abbot, who would have 
been much seandalized thereby. Would you like to seo 
the shrine? Nine anda half miracles have been worked 
here within the last cight weeks.” 

Without waiting for an answer, he unlocked the door 
of the casket of carved oak which held the relic, and dis- 
closed, grinning in its perennial mouldiness and in the 
midst of its gimerackery of tinsel and bits of coloured 
glass, a brown old human skull. 

“Why, it’s got all and every one of the bumps of the 
old ’un!” cried Professor Potts, starting back in amaze- 
ment. F 

“The head of San Jose de las Marrimas,” the custode 
remarked, solenmly, “is not to be spoken of in such 
original, irreverant terms!” ~*- 

“ Diable!” murmured the professor to himself; “ all I 
know is, that cither his skull must have grown again, or 
San Jose de las Marrimas has two heads.” 

According to one ¥ersion of the story which I have 
heard, when Professor Potts reached the Fonda again 
and unrolled the fatal parcel, he found nothing but suc- 
cessive sheets of brown paper, and in the innermost fold 
the ninety-eighth homily of San Jose de las Marrimas 
against washing the feet, beautifully written with a reed 
pen, on papyrus, in the Syro-Chaldae language. Others 
declare that the Professor really took up the saint’s head 
to the chapel, restored it to the custode, and by present- 
ing him with « large sum of money made it “all right” 
with that official—the blessed skull tortunately not hav- 
ing been “ inquired after” lately, us they say in the City. 
But there isa third party, who assert that Professor 
Ptolemy Putts had been all along the victim of an awful 
swindle on the part of the Rock Scorpion; that the saint’s 
head had never been taken from the shrine at all, but 
that it was the skull of somebody else which had been 
sold to the enthusiastic phrenologist by the waiter, guide, 
and interpreter of the Fonda de la Gloria. 





Tue cultivation of tigs bas recently been entered upon very 
successfully in England. There are extensive fig orchards now 
existing in Sussex and more ure being planted. 








Tue death of a schoolboyfat St. Mary's School in the Maryle- 
bone district, of London was caused the other day by one of tbe 
teachers striking him on the head with his fist The teacher 
tirst struck the boy with a cane, and alter some time with his 
fist, knocking his head against the wall. The boy,who was only 
ten years of age, was soon taken very ill aud died on the tullow- 
Ing day. 

A New Deticacy.—At a luncheon given on August 5th at 
Brighton by Sir J. Cordy Barrows, one of the directors of the 
Brighton Aquarium Compeny, to Mr. Somes, the chairman of 
company, aud other gentlemen. a number of delacies were served 
|for the first time in England, inclnding and octopus, which was 
|dishe2 up cold, boiled and broiled. ‘The company pronounced 
\it excellent, comparing it with lobster and skate, though they 
jtouod it rather tongh, and thonght it reqnired beating, like a 
|steak, to break the fibres and render it more tender, The octo 
pus thus cooked and eaten was canght off the pier head. 

1 -——-—sr-?- 
Mcrper by an E Gus Jockey.—LThe French papers state 
that Charles Killick, an English jockey. bas been arrested for 











| stabbing a Paris corchman, under the following pecnliar circum- 
jeumstances; The victim was driving bis vehicle with a tare 

w en hillick seized the bridle ot bis rickety old horse, and said, 
|** Why, this is Volunteer, that | won a dozen races with.” On 
| hin refusing to leave go the driver strack him with bis whip, on 
| which the jockey :nsbed upon bim and stabbed him twice in the 
borom with a knife, snd, while the two lady passengers were 
algbting in a fright, stabbed the horse as w'' Het*eon quickly 
| deliverad himself up to the police. 
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The Summary of the Week. 


There is much excitement in Eugland, owing to the contradic- 
tion of the stateraent which had been authoritatively made, that 
the Queen had paid the Prince of Wales’ debts. The Times cf 
October lst says: ‘' At the present time, the debts of the Prince 
amount to a little more than one-third of his annual income, and 
include scarcely any bills due longer than a year. ‘The Prince's 
balances at his bankers to-day will more than suffice to meet 
any claim. It is true that the Pricce is unable to live within his 
income, but the excess is provided from a fund which is his pri- 
vate property. This fond, which accumulated during the 
Prince’s minority, from the revenues of the Ducby of ( ornwall, is 
still sufficient to meet the yearly deficit in his expenses, though 
the time may come when this resource will be exhausted.” 

The following flat contradiction also appears in the Govern. 
ment Journals: 


‘Various reports have lately ag peared in print to the effect 
that debts have been contracted by the Prince of Wales. It has 
been stated that Mr. Gladstone was requested to bring the mat- 
ter bef re Parliament, but de lined; that Mr. Disraeli was to be 
asked to do so; and, finally, that her Majesty had paid off these 
amounts. Mr. P. A. Taylor, the ber for Leicester, has even 
addressed his constituents on the subject. We are enabled to 
assert that there is not a single word of truth in any of the 
above statements.” 

London was shaken to its centre on October 2nd in conse- 
quence of four tons of gunpowder having exploded at five o'clock 
A. M., in a barge which was moored on the Regent's canal near 
the Zoological Gardens. Five persons were killed instanta eously 
and many more are missing; large trees were uprooted, houses 
two miles distant were shattered; a number of the animals in 
frie Zoological Gardens were killed and several persons died from 

ight. 








We learn from London, that the English accountants who were 
sent to New York to investigate the affairs of the Erie Railway 
Company (the securities of which are so largely held in Europe) 
have made their report. ‘hey say that the earnings of the road 
were sufficient to justify the payment of a dividend on preferred 
stock for the two years ending September, 18 3; but through the 
deficiencies which were discovered in the accounts of the Gould 
sdministration there was no sufficient balance applicable to the 
payment of the dividend on the common stock. Captain Tyler's 
report will be issued immediately, 

France continues to be quiet, the smallest move vent of op- 
position to the MacMahon Government being sternly repressed. 
Some excitement having arisen from a statement, that one of 
the French Representatives had asserted that Italy was intrigu- 
ing to obtain the return of Savoy and Nice to the Italian King- 
dom, M. Sevart has written a letter denying an accusation 
brought against him of having proposed the retrocession of Nice 
to Italy. M. Semart says that, having sounded the 
Italian Government with the object of ascertaining how it would 
receive any action that might be taken by the inhabitants of Nice 
with a view to re-incorporation with Italy,he received an answer, 
couched in clear and decisive terms to the effect that the 
Government of King Victor Emanuel would consider it an act of 
infamy and cowardice to take advantage of the disasters of | 
France to regain possession of a territory ceded to her with the) 
consent of the inhabitants when, powerful and victorious, she| 
had just, by a supre-ne effort, aided Jtaly in conquering her in- 
dependence and advancing towards unity. M. Senart adds that | 
the French Government was deeply moved by this reply, and| 
conveyed its thanks to King Viotor Emanuel. 








The electious throughout France show from the complete re- 
turns which have been received, that eight hundred Conserva- 
tives end five hundred Republicans were chosen. This isa 
Conservative gain of twenty. In one hundred places there was 
no choice, and a second ballot will be required. Returns from 
80 departments show that 1,300 members of the Councils-Gen- 
eral have been elected, of whom 590 are Republicans, 550 Mon- 
archists, and 130 avowed Bonapartists. New elections will be 
required in thirty districts, of which twenty are expected to elect 
Republican candidates. 

The principal excitement in Germany is the arrest of Count 
Von Arnim, ex-Ambassador from Germany to France, who hav- 
ing quarreled with his former patron, Prince Bismarck, has been 
thoroughly squelched by the Bismarckian process of being im- 
prisoned, his private papers seized, and the use of the usual 
tyrannical modes to find innocent men gnilty, in vogue among 
arbitrary governments. 

The evictions by the Prussian authorities of Danish subjects 
from Schleswig, are assuming a serious aspect. Not only are the 
Danes excited at the evictions which take place daily, but they 
resent the tone which has been adopted by the German newspa- 
pers in referring to the matter. The Danish press insists upon 
its Government entering a protest at Berlin. 

The New Free Press of October 4th, reports that Denmar has 
sent a note to Berlin with reference to the expulsion of Danes 
from Schleswig. The note cites the various treaties, by virtue of 
which Danish subjects in Prussia are to enjoy all privileges ac- 
corded to most favored nations, and seeks to show that they are 
liable to expulsion only for open vioiation of the law. 

A special dispatch from Copenhagan, of October Ist, to the 
Morning Post says: ‘‘ A report is current there that Russia and 
England are jointly trying to find a basis for the settlement of 
the Schleswig question, which will be acceptable to both Prussia 
and Denmark.” 

The King of Denmark, in his speech on the opening of the 
Chambers on September 5th, alluded with gratification to his re- 
cent visit to Iceland, and d that he brought the greet- 
ings of that colony and of the Faroe Islands to the mother 
country. He hoped there would be harmonious co-operation on 
the part of the new Ministry and Parliament. The foreign re- 
lations of Denmark were frieadly. The existing eituation pre- 
vented a settlement of the Schleswig question, but there was 
still resson to hope for a satisfactory colution. 

A Bucharest letter inthe Allgemeine Zeitung criticises the 
American system of appointing Consuls whose salaries are de- 
frayed from private sources. The writer says that in 1866 the 
Hungarian emigrants in New York induced the Washington 
Government to appoint one of their number to a consular office, 
they paying his salary, in order to avoid a charge on the United 
States Treasury, when the relations between the two countries 
justifed no such outlay. The Hungarians called this officer 
“Our Consul.” But when dungary and Austria became recon- 
ciled, this officer became superfluous, and the post wi'l probably 
be abandoned. The Jews of New York obtained Mr. Peirotto’s 
appointment—they paying his salary—and an article in a Jewish 
paper published in New York, representing him as the only pro- 
tector of the persecuted Jews of Roumania, has produced much 
ixritation at Bucharest. ‘The Roumanian Government claims to 
have done all that was possible to protect and improve the posi- 
tion of the Jews, and the success of its efforts is declared to be 
manifest by the cessation of the exodus of the Jews, and in their 
steady immigration to Roumania from Austria ond Russia. 

In Austria, experiments recently made by the Austrian War 
Office have created something approaching toa panic in mili- 
tary circles throughout the Empire. The new Krupp field guns 
eight centimeters in diameter, have heen tried and found su,erior 
in every respect, as regards rapidity of fire, precision, and range, 
to the Austrian cannon hitherto in use. According to the offi- 
cial returns, the superiorlty of the Prussian gun was in the pro- 
portion of five to one. The reform of the Austrian artillery had 
already been decide! upon in principal and the Krupp gun had 
many partisans previous to these experiments, which seem to 
have settled the point in its favor. Great as is the anxiety of 
the military authorities to effect the change, the reconstitution 
of the whole material of the army, cannot be the work of a day, 
and the cost, estimated at from three to four millions sterling 
will quite upset the equilibrium of a budget which is never re- 
markable for a large surplus. This Krupp gun is not quite the 
same as that used by Prussia during the late war, being some- 
what lighter, with a wider range and greater precision. It is, in 
fact, because the German army itself is not yet completely pro- 
vided with this new gun, that the Austrians can afford to restrain 
their »mpatience, and they might perhaps do well to remember, 
that before they have obtained a full supply for their ovn artill 
ery, something mere perfect in the way of engines of destruc- 
tion may have been invented ; for the progress mode in artillery 
sin: e Napoleon III. introduced the rifled cannon into the French 
army has been little short of incredible. The Austrians, en- 
lightened, as they thought, by what took place at Solferino, flat- 
tered themselves in 1866, that they had the best field artillery of 
any European nation, and many competent foreign officers 
shared their delusiov, which was rapidly dispelled by the cam- 
paign in Bobemia. The snperiority of the Prussian artillery was 
made still more manifest during the war with France, and since 
that time further improvements have been effected. And so the 
game goes merrily on, every nation arming itself to the teeth, 
and spending millions upon millions because it loves to walk in| 
“the way of ‘ peace.’” 

The news from Spain is more in favor of the Serrano Govern- 
ment, as these reports, so far from encouraging the belief that 
Don Carlos will be presently in Madrid, prove on the contrary, 
that there are signs of a breaking to pieces of the insurrection- 








cable dispatch tells of a mutiny so serious, that Don Carlos him- 
self has been wounded in the fight; this latter report is however 
doubted. 


Telegrams‘bave been recceived in London from Rio de Janeiro, 
that a formidable insurrection has broken out in the Argentine 
States, in consequence of the alleged fraudulent conduct of the 
late Presidental election. The fleet has declased for Gen. Mitre, 
the leader of the movement. The insurgent forces have assem- 
bled at Chivilcoy and San Martin. ‘’he Government at Buenos 
Ayres is taking vigorous measures to meet the storm. The 
Chambers are in permanent session; the National Guard has 
been mobilized; and a state of siege has been proclaimed in the 
Provinces of Buenos Ayres, Sante Fe, Entre Rios, Arrecites, and 
Corrientes. The newspapers at Buenos Ayres have suspended 
publication. 

In United States affairs there is very little of interest, business 
continuing very bad, resulting in heavy failures in all de- 
partments of trade, the shrinkage in values of dry goods, petro 
leum, &c., &c,, being very heavy. 

Extensive fires have broken out in various parts of the coun- 
try, and we noto heavy lossees at Saratoga, Long Branch, Green- 
point and other places. 

In fashionable society there has been a little ripple arising 
from the marriage, at Washington of the daughter of General 
Sherman to Lieutenant Thomas W. Fitch. The bridal party duly 
arrived in New York on their wedding tour and a grand recep- 
tion was given them at St. Bridget’s R. C. Church on Sunday 
last. The clevated Bohemian yclept Jenkixs, informs us that 
the streets were ‘‘ completely blockaded” by people who waited 
an hour to get into the church; that the organ and Grafulla’s 
band played Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Wedding March;” that Father 
Mooney acted as usher and escorted ‘* the bridal party” to their 
pew; and that the father, in beginning his sermon, welcomed 
‘* this young couple under the patronage of our patron saint, St. 
bridget.” Ang atte: it was allover ‘‘ the bridal party” drove 
away rmid ‘‘ the deafening cheers of the multitude.” Better, 
however, than this foolery, we notice among the notable 
gifts sent to the happy couple, was the blessing of his Holiness 
Pio Nono. It came ina letter to Lieutenant Fitch from the 
President of the American Coliege at Rom*, who wrote as fol- 
lows: ‘* A short time ago, in a private audience with the Holy 
Pather, I spoke to him of General and Miss Sherman, whom he 
remembered very well, told him of the coming marriage of Miss 
Sherman with yourself, one of the young officers I had presented 
to him some time before, a fact he had not forgotten and then 
asked for the blessing on your nuptials. This he deigned very 


graciously to give, so that you start out in life with the special 
benediction of the Vicar of Christ.” 





Dears oF ‘* Bagry Conmwatu.”—A telegram trom London an- 
nounces that Bryan Waller Proctor is no more. This well kuown 
poet, who wrote under tie name of “ Barry ( ornwall,” was born 
in 1787, and educated at Harrow school, where among his com- 
panions were Lord Byro and Sir Robert Peel. He was for 
some time in a solicitor’s office in Calne, but subsequently stud- 
ied law in London, and was admitted to the bar as a mewber of 
Grays Inn in 1831. He was appointed Commissioner of Lunacy, 
and held that lucrative position many years, until he resigned it 
in 1861, and was succeeded by John rorster the historical essay- 
ist. Mr. Proctor’s worldly position was very fair, and was im- 
proved by a legacy of $32,500 left him by his brother poet and 
friend, John Kenyon. His first book, ‘‘ Dramatic Scenes and 
other Poems,” was published in 1819, and was intended to try 
‘*the effect of a more natural style than that which had fora 
long time prevailed in dramatic literature.” Charles Lamb de- 
clared his imitation of the elder dramatists, in this work, would 
have deceived himself, while Hazlitt declared that the author 
wrote with ‘simplicity, delicacy and fervor.” His next works 
appeared in 182'; they were ‘A Sicilian Story with Diego de 
Mantilla and other Poems,” and ‘* Marcian Colonna: an Italian 
tale, with Three Dramatic Sketches.” Lord Jeffrey wrote very 
encouragingly of the young author when reviewing these books. 
That critic said: ‘If it be the peculiar province of poetry to 
give delight, this author should rank very high » rong our poets. 
And in spite of his neglect of the terrible passions he does rank 
very high in our estimation. He has a beautitul fancy, and a 
beautilul diction, and a fine ear for the music of verse, and 
greet tenderness and Celicacy of feeling.” Syron also, according 
to the Countess of Blessington, was a great admirer of the poetry 
of Barry Co nwall, which, he said, was ‘* fall of imagination and 
and beauty, possessing a refi t an! delicacy, that whilst 
they add all the charms ef a wo: an’s mind take off none of the 
force of a man's.” In 1821 appeared from the poet’s pen, ‘‘Mir- 
andola; a Tragedy,” which was performed with great success at 
Convent Garden. The year following he published a complete 
edition of his poetical works, and then produced a volume en- 
titled ‘‘ The Flood of Thessaly,’’ which was criticised with great 
severity in Blackwood’s Magazine. His latter writings comprise 
a very popular volume of ‘‘ English songs,’ biographies of Ed- 
mund Kean and Charles Lamb, and ‘Essays and Tales in Prose’’ 
besides many literary productions of a miscellaneous character. 
Mr. Proctor married in 1824, a daughter of tbe late wr, Basil 
Montagu, by whom he had a daughter, Adelaide Anne, well 
known as a poet, who died in February, 1864. 

Tue Paacticat Uses or BatiooxisG.— With reference to this 
subject, M. W. de Fonvielle, in a communication addressed to 
the London Daily Telegraph, remarks that the Germans in the 
late war with France made many attempts to render balloons 
serviceable in connection with their military operations, and only 
relinquished the idea after numerous failures. That they suc- 
ceeded in capturing two French balloons in cousequence of. the 
effect of their shots upon the constructions in question, he at- 
tributes to the latter having been manne { by incompetent per- 
sons too sparing of their ballast. He considers the scientific re- 
sults obtained by wrostation tu be numberless, and begs leave to 
call attention to an unexpected one which came under the ob- 
servation of M. and Madame Durouf when hovering over the 
North Sea. The water beneath them appeared to be quite clear, 
so that its varying depths were distinctly marked by different 
shades of color. M. de Fonvielle, suggests that this fact might 
well be made available for hydrographical purposes, and pro- 
poses an aerial inspection of the Straits of Dover, to discover if 
the nature of the bottom offers any serious impediment to the 














ary party. Generals are throwing up their commissions, and a 


boring of the Anglo Franco railway tunnel. 
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Ganrpatp1.—John Anderson, of New York City, th: founder | European Miscellanies. | Jou~w Bunyan’s Grave.—According to the London newspapers 
of the school of Natural History on Penikese Island, has written — : the grave of the author of The Pilgrim’s Progress, whose remaing 
an affectionate letter to Garibaldi, inclosing a dratt in his favor _ A Murp:r aT A RIFLE TaRGET.— At the present time, when | jie in the Nonfonformist burial grobud, Bunhill Fields, is at the 
on the Rothschilds for 5,000 francs in gold ($1,000) with the an- | Tifle practice and target shooting are attracting so much atten- | present time ina very unsatisfactory state. Whether owing to 
nouncement that he had made provision for securing to him a/ tion, a tragedy which has recently occurred at Aldershot camp, | tho atmospheric influen-es or other injuries, the recumbent 
like sum annually during his life. \in England, will excite unusual interest. On Saturday morning, | figure of Banyan is rapidly crumbling away, thres parts of the 

” - ; ! September 12th, Captain John Bird of the Twentieth Hussars | nose having already disappeared. The two bas reliefs on the 

Pro Nono.—Among its abundant sea-bathing gossip, says the'| <0 slaph dead at the vide ranges in the vicinity of the camp by side of the tomb, representing Pilgrim, sin laden, starting on 
London Echo, Fanfulla recently picked up the following from ‘q private of his own troop named thomas Smith. The men cf his journey, and Pilgrim, at the close of his journey, kneeling 
Sinigaglia, regarding the the )astai Ferretti family. In the Captaia Bird's troop, after firing five rounds of ball cartridge at | — es ae eee — 

hurch of the Maddelena there is the family chapel of the Mastai, | the 260 yards range were marched back to the 300 yards range. . om. ose, Upper lip and chin of the 
one pot a eo Serig = Arse, tt in compari. | Just asthe firing was about to commence, private S$: ith moved latter figure have been deliberately chipped cff, and that very 
t g as J , Ss promarar par : . ; pres recently, while on the former the nose has been similarly treat- 
non with the others: ‘Giovanni Maria, Pius IX.'s bisanlo,73; Fr-| to one side, brought his carbine to the ready position. and fired | 4° ny . any tree 
cole, his no me,93; Girolama, bis father,88; his mother, 88; Gui- | *t Captain Bird, who was standing one side examining the regis: |r" jan. Monument was erected by public subscription in 
seppe, hia brother.86; Gabriele another brother,88; and Gaetano |ter. ‘Ihe bullet entered under the right shoulder and came out ay, 1862. y 
an Te Holy Father stv says, ‘Knocked at toe nee of ¥- are | ong be be ap Me pes cov Bn = a? —_ ARML'8s BUT NoT Usex'ss.—In a remarkable account of the 
e Pope's paternal house is No. 33 Strada d nte di Pieta. sergeant r . nae ' i 
t fouhe analy line ice Senet of soonteail » wee one nie | immediateiy efterwar. When the sergeant called out “ Who, wee oes pensar bay ie pesbr magand, whose ‘marriage Das te 
all over Italy. There are three stories of five windows each, It, did that?" Smith replied, ** | did it,” at the same time throw- cently reported, we learn that she is @ very good reader, writes 
now belongs to Count Luigi Mastai. Pius IX, was born in the | ing his carbine to the gruund. There is no doubt about the | very nicely and rapidly, is a member of the choir at the parish 
second story, now inhabited by bis sister-in-law, Countess Vit- Murder being premeditated, and there is reason to believe that) church, and has learnt to play upon a concertina, her feet, and 
toria, who is within a few months of his own age. The united | — —— kill Py ae age . the troop, = especially the left foot, which tase the place of hands. Amongst 
ages on the tombstones of seven Mastais ameunts to 595 years,” | fortunately was absent that morning. Lhe oaly reason tor the | other things she manages to do fine needlework and fancy em- 
murderer's hatred of his victim, it would seem, was that on the! broidery for sale. She is a verp ckilfal cook and dresses herself 
be . previous day he bad been sentenced by Captain Bird to seveu| completely with very httle aid. Most of her work is performed 
Lampe Licutinc Exrraorprnary.--Some engineers in Baden, | days’ confinement in the barracks for falling out of the ranks} sitting on the ground. At her recent marriage the declamatory 
Germany, have just contrived a most ingenions piece of mechan- | — —— As — = being eye ° a ‘ giving and receiving ofa ring’ was managed by placing that 
ism . th blic | @tter the murder, be voluntarily remarke at ‘* He Captain} 9mblem on the lady's toe, which is by no i 
pre ky pon Pha bs sectinase que vena = na wee Bird) would give no more seven days drill, and it would be @| that a woman has cat hor foot in it ‘sedur caller’ conan 
— © pace tet oenmmsiome. 3 ond P | warning to others.” Smith has been for years a man of bad|'armless circumstances. 
for the simultaneons lighting of all the gaslights of the town. | character. While in India, several years ago, he was tried by ! é = : 
This has been done both in Paris and ia the London Albert Hall | court martial for threatening to shoot his troop sergeant-major,| _!T 18 sta ed from Chatham, that the authcrities of the English 
“pgs 3 f ) 
by the use of an electric wire, bat the German engineers bave | and sentenced toa long term of imprisonment. He will be| War Department ate somewhat perplexed as to the disposal of 
invented a method more simple and durable. Their apparatus | tried for murder at Winchester in December next. the large sum now in their hands at the proceeds of fines in- 
can be affixed equally to all gas jets, and it is made to act, not by cs flicted aie See Manel Ee 
any special mechanism, but simply by the increased pressure of | Kuep sy A Cricket Batt.—On September 14th, Mr. Alfred| flicted on soldiers for drunkenues. ‘The whole system of re- 
the gas which is always laid on from the gasometer when the | Sampson, landlord of the Trinity arms, Brixton, died from wju- wards to non-commissioned officers and soldiers is about to 


lamps should be lighted, The one act of turning on the gas at the | ries received by a blow from a eyicket ball. ‘The unfortunate —— revision with the view toa distribution of 
main, ignites it all—all the burners fitted with the new appara- saene . 


a ; . , man was watching a single wicket cricket watch on Clapham . 
tus. In achieving this result, the designers did not really ob-! @ mon, and was violently strack by the vall bit by the bats- Tiscovery or Roman Rematns.—At Ilchester, in the County of 
‘sip any very practical advantage over the method of ignition by | an, which produced concussion of the brain, and from the ef-| Northampton, England, on September 19th, the workmen in the 
electricity. But they pushed this invention still further, and} fact. of which he expired. At the inquest, which took place|emp'oy of Butlin & (0, i rorks, Wellingb ; 
have provided, that when the pressure is diminished atthe main, | three days afterwards, a verdict of © ites Gee went. Pay © in & (0, lton-works, Wellingborough, while dig- 
the gas can either be totally extirguished or let down toa natosned 7 giug for ironstone on the property of R. Arkwright, Esq., Knuston 
thread. It is chiefly in the lighting of the streets of a town, that ; , Hall, came upon a stone coffin six feet from the surface, the body 
the invention will be of practical use. Directly the gas is turned| Davin Sranton, who matched himself for £200 to mde a velo- i ' . : sa 8 
: ; : ; : : baiggee slag ot which was hewn out’ of solid stone, being in such a good state 
on, the whole city will be simultaneously illuminated, and when | bipede - with a wheel fifty-six and a half inches in diameter—|of preservation as to make it evident that it had been neatly 
he — a tchedt ap Peaily. ii —> the light may be} ¢ om Bath to London—107 miles —in eight hours, on September | dressed by the hand of some skillful workman, The lid or cover, 
totally extinguished or gradually diminished. “ar . F ;,_| composed of one slab of stone, was made fast to the body of the 
= 19th, was attacked on his journey by ruffians and seriously in coffiu by four wrought-iron:cl Paerirany cfg : th 
; ss . Pi ’ ra 1: . ‘ y ° . N “ITO AM ps, NxXe 6 stone In e same 
A Visrr To THe Ex-Ciamant.— Lord Rivers bas written a let- ag My ae ny at at rly si ohon Phang cot manner as is usual at the present day. Cn removing the lid it 
ter, under date of Rushmore, ~baftesbury, September 13th, re-| into by a cart, which caused a delay of twenty minutes. Re-|¥®* found that the privcipal bones of the arms and legs, to- 
porting an interview with the Ex-Claimant in Millbank, on the| mounting, he rode through Reading at 12:25, and when within sang seeaete tae eakon — — mente sas 
. . i - . il f Coint ke, h 7 y " y @ remained; the 
Sa day. The writer ind tbat Se rules of the prison al- ed sete ga 7 hang tye ay ol hiea pret ge rest had returned to dust. From the leg bones was collected 
lowing each prisoner, after six months’ incarceration, to receive over the right eye and felled him to the ground, while the fourth | S°™e fibrous substance, which on closer examination appeared 
three friends, Lady Tichborne, Dr. Kenealy, and himself, paid a| yoke the middle wheel of the machine. Although stunned, he|'® be 4 part of a burial garment. This burial ground on which 
visit to the convict on September 11th. He continues: —** As we | managed to walk the machine as far as Coinbroke, when he|*2¢ remuius have been found is hard by a toman encampment, 
were not allowed to ace him separately and the interview took | mounted another machine belonging to a Mr. Percy. The wheel and during the last twelve months, during excavations, no less 
place with Sir Roger at the end of a long and narrow cell, divi-| of this machine was eight inches less than bis own, and conse- | B84 200 or 300 skulls have been turned up, some of them very 
ded by rails and wirework into three compartments—ourselves | quently required extra exertion to propel it, which in his bruised | Petfect, and in not a few of them the teeth were in a fine state of 
and Sir Roger being at the two ends, and a warder in the centre | state produced the greatest pain. He struggled on, escorted by | Preservation. Other radely-made tombs have been discovered, 
—the visit was not so satisfactory as I expected it would have! Mr, Spenver, but arrived at the goal only at 3:45 thos losing consisting only of pieces of flat stone, placed vertically, and sur- 
been. Sir Roger has lost between seven and eight stone in| hig match by fifty-four miuutes. mounted by a stone slab. Several bronze bow!s have also been 
weight. He said he was in good heaith, and [ was told the same o : - found; two of them, which were beautifully perforated, were evi- 
8 , P 
by the warders. He gives no trouble to any one. ‘ontinement Tue Glasgow Town Councii has decided to petition the Gov-| dently used for culinary purposes. Cvins of Faustina, Adrianus, 
and misery have turned his bair grey. For six months, and now | ernment to extend to Scotland the power of punishing by the|Gratianus, Antoninus, and Constantinus have been picked up in 
again for six months to come, he has been, aud 2 to be, living | lash the crimes of robbery from the person with violence, wife | ‘¥¢ immediate vicinity. 
in a tomb; never seeing a letter or newspaper, or holding any in- : 3 : : “12 
teroourse with the cater world. Bat he bes sarvived it, and beating, attacks with the knife, and professional thefts. This args ; 
means still to survive it; believing that however great and hard ostee & prompted by the desire to sappress violent assaults, Sevenat of the old puritanic laws remain unrepealed on the 
to bear his punishment ‘may be, it requires but time to let the nat get cae to an alarming extent in Glasgow during | Connecticut statute books, and if anybody takes a ride on Sun- 
English nation see the iniquity of his trial, and that their eyes sti dap, except for charity or necessity, he is liable to a fine of from 
once opened, his freedom is secured. I hope his views arecor-| Tux first live specimens of the Russian fish, the sterlet, have | $1 t> $4, while the man who lets a tea n may be forced to pay a 
rect, and I believe they will prove to be so, if justice and fair} jyst been brought to England from St. Petersburgh. Twelve of | fine of $20.‘ Blasphemy against God, or either of the persons 
play are ever again tobe allowed to hold their own against Po-| 1140, were placed in a large deal tank in St. Petersburgh, and |°f the Holy Trimity, or the Christian religion, or the Holy serip- 
pery and priestcrafty. ge : — : tures,” is still punishable, by a fine not exceeding $100, and im- 
—s = ouly three died in the nine days’ journey to London. These fish prisonment in a common jail not exceeding one year. F 
A Princety Romance. - A romance in very high life in Europe | “T° ety handsome and graceful in their movements, and are 
nextn ten tabehen tebehek f th s ontel al esteemed a great delicacy in Russia. They have been placed in 
ee ee ee ee er ee ee Cee mgneeneae, Tu: death is announced at lurin of trince John Anthony 
the South German nobles was the Prince of Thurm and Taxis. . . . : : _ 
sie na , : On Monday morning, September 21st, a large number of the| Lascaris Palmologus, at the age of fifty-eight. He is said to be 
He had been Minister to the late King of Bavaria, and his son|_. : “ge gs : : . ‘ , 
id-d to th t ki it ja thi ho is the | ™iae™* employed in the Bedworth collieries, North Warwickshire, | lineally descended from the last Greek Emperors of Constanti- 
was aid-de-camp to the present king. Jt is this son who ist e England, refused to go down into the coal p ts, owing to a pe- nople and isthe last of the family in the male line. A few 
hero of the German romance. L7ng ago the Lord of Burleigh eid emits mations sean tn the beli months ago |e cited the Pope before the civil tribunals in an 
chose his wife from among the peasantry, and King Cophetua| that pes. pacar oe pens Ragen + » 4 re eanines cae endeavor, as heir of Constantine the Great, to acquire possession 
swore # royal oath that a beggar maid should be bis bride, but| gocks of night birds in their passage across the countr are | Of the patronage of the basilicas founded in Rome by that Fim- 
nei her of the traditional lovers went so fur as the young Bavar- harbingers of some impending colliery dieaster Declen Gan. peror. 
ian Prince of our days. !t was an obscure actress who fascinated | jay night it was that stated that these sounds, which have been — 
poe ee —_ a > oy eg These designated ‘* the seven whistlers,” had been distinctly heard in Tue following are among tbe most noteworthy of recent ad- 
convention a great deal in this case. e mar- ; ms eee nae : 
riage actually took place but it was made subject to conditions the neighborhood of Bedworth. ditions to the manzecripis in the British Museum: The auto- 
ofa very rigorous character, which were imposed upon the A Puvuckxy Enousa PrLanter.— The Times’ Calcutta corre- graph will, dated May 27th, 1766, of Jean-Jacques Rousseau, 
bridegroom as a condition of the family ascent. He was to re-| spondent, describing the life of English planters: in India, re- | and a series of letters of Rousseau, David Hae, 8. Davenport, 
nounce all his paternal rights, and even his name. He was to) jates the following incident: ‘1 met a planter who, far removed | L. Dutens and others, connected with the residence of Rousseau 
be no longer Prince of Thurm and Taxis but a plain bourgeo s, fi tates an & a : 4 in England and his quarrel with Hume Letter-book of Sil- 
and he was to receive an annual allowance of 5,000 floring. It | ftom Enropean society, has managed to write and print (uot) Pr onks of Albrighton, county Salop, partly relating to 
might seem that such conditions would be impossible. The |publisb, I think), ® most laborious book, for the purpose of! proceedings of the English Catholic Chapter, 1703-1707. A 
only answer a they were exacted, that the marriage did proving that all the religions of the world are traceable to a po-| parchment roll, being the Keceiver’s Account of the Duchess of 
take place, and that the Prince descended into plain M. de Fels. | etical or astrological basis, and that Christ is as much a myth as/| Buckingbum. 1474. Letters of Henry Vil. to Sir Nicholas 
He had, however, a very fine tenor voice and a very beautiful | Jupiter. This, he told me, is his amusement. I found him in|Carewe, Ambassador at Vienna (1530, and other State papers to 
bride, and he made his debut a short time ago at the theatre at|a Dak bungalow reading Max Muller, witn the freshness of a boy| 734. Some original le'ters of Camden. J. lonne, Lady 
Zurich. The story so far reminds one of Mario’s history, who | and the closeness of a man accustomed to hard thought. Chan- Raleigh, &c. 
was Marquis of Candia in his own right, but here the resem-/| cing to mention these facts to another gentleman, he said: ‘Ys, 
blance ceases. ihe Swiss are not an imagiaative peo- 


3 but gentle as Mr. So-and-so is, I'll tell you what he once did. ‘es * Li 
le, and care very little for romantic sacrifices. M. de| There was a band of Dacoits in the poh se ar ey and in tbe Tus first volume of Blanchard Jerrold’s * Life of Napoleon 


els was hissed off he stage at Zurich, and_ retired| daily habit of blackmail. If the chief was paid a monthly wage, III, derived from State Records, from unpublished Family 
into private life. It was easy to descend from rank 


vat . é the person so paying was secared in his property. If not, thiev-| Correspondence, and from Personal Testimony,” has just been 
and position; it was difficult to reacquire them. The | ing was allowed, and he soon lost far more than would perhaps published in London. The work will be finished in tour volumes 
young Prince was brother-in-law to the Duchess of Bavaria, | have warded off the robberies for years. The Chief ono day d will be illustrated with family portraits in the possession of 
nephew of the major domo to the Court of Prince Oettingen, 80 | called upon Mr. . and professed to need a sum of money. |°"° “76 © peramnarceingns ‘vt 7 

great efforts were made to restore this would-be tenor within the | The Englishman said, ‘Yes, I will give you the notes,” and he| the ‘‘ Imperial family,” and fac-similes of letters of Napoleon 
princely circle. At last a way was found to achieve the end. On| received the expected answer that the man did not want notes|the First, his nephew, Queen Hortense and others. The 
the Lake of Chiem King Ludwig has an estate known as Her-| but rupees. 1 was agreed, therefore, that the robber should| Academy tbinks the book onght to be ranked, ‘ not among his- 
reninsel, and there it has been the cu-tom to give great water| call again for the money, which world be provided against a| tories, but among panegyrics.” ‘* The good faith of the author,” 
parties and nautical fetes. A theatre is to be built there, of which | certain time. The planter could have called in help, but the| says the reviewer, ‘ cannot be doubted forn moment; a tone of 
the artists are to consist almost exclusively of the aristocracy. | experiment was a dangerous one, and he resolved that he would | profound conviction prevails throughout the entire volame; but 
Scenes out of Wagner's operas are to be represented, «nd Offen- | not place any one else in the position of suffering from the al-| bis sincerity only shows more clearly that it is a panegyric which 
bach and Herve are also to appear on the bills. But for this ais-| most certain retaliation. He armed two of his servants, Sikhs, | he bas written. Impartiality is nowhere to be founda.” Yet Mr. 
tinguished theatre a dignified manager has to be provided, and| and when the robber again appeared, pinned him to the wall,| Jerrold says in his preface that bis object is to set forth “ the 
the Grand Duchess of Bavaria, who has a taste for diplomaey, | tied him hand aud foot, put him on an elephant, and carried| great drama’ of Louis Dapoleon’s life ‘impartially.”” But the 
has thus found the means of introducing her nephew within the | him a considerable distance to prison, where before trial,.he died | Academy's: reviewer is Mr. Etienne Coquerel, a Frenchman, and 
ring fence of his native aristocracy. The name of Paul de Fels, |ofcholera. The act altogether was one of great daring; the| probaly an anti-Bonapartist. The first volume ends with the 
which appeared on the Zurich playbill, will be heard no more, captor, seated on another elephant, held a loaded musket ready | Strasbarg affuir of 836. Mr. Coquerel thinks th» Strasburg at- 
and the Prince of Thurm and Taxis will be known in future as | to ,hoot the robber ip case of an attempt at rescue, but that one| tempt was ‘not merely mad, it was criminal.” Mr. Jerrold has 
» aster of the Royal Palace : nd Master of the Revels to the young | act of resolution broke up the gang, and Dacoity, for a time at|not a word of censure for tho enterprise. Not bla ring the lead- 
King of Bavaria. least, was at an end,’” er of the aitempt,neither does he blame the leader’s accomplices, 
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[From All The Year Rownd.| 


THE FIVE COBBLERS OF BRESCIA. 


shine wrought its magic on everything. A 
elysian haze encircled the town with 





their painted brows out of black depths 
and grew brilliant with gazing at the sun. 


like dark fissures in a mountain; fresco pictures on 
almost—their original color, and oleanders in the rusty 


ing garlands of fire all down the time-darkened walls. 

A young girl was entering the town by a hilly road 
on the outskirts, 2 solitary figure, treading the tall 
poplars, and surrounded by a background of scenery, 
like one of Titian’s pictures. A blending of the gay, 
the fantastic, and the sombre were noticeable in the 
face and apparel of this maiden,making her peculiarly 
picturesque, as she advanced out of the ethereal blues 
and greens of the distance, and took her way through 
the deep-colored streets of the town. 

Tt was evidently all new to her, for she gazed at 
everytliing as a foreigner gazes. In the market place 
she peeped curiously under tke great white umbrellas 
of the fruit-women, and spoke in broken Italian when 
she purchased a piece of ripe melon, to quench her 
thirst of travel. The two strange men of metal who 
hammer out the hour on the face of the great clock 
made her start as they stepped forward t» their work, 
and the paintings on the fronts of the houses, with 
their curious stories told in half brilliant, half-blotted 
colors, had a fascination for her as she leaned against 
a wall and enjoyed her refreshment. The market was 
going on at the time. Carts rolled about, voices sang 
and shouted,the vellow curtains fluttered out from the 
black shadows of the little shops at the side of the 
street, figures of young girls,of mothers with children, 
appeared among the fire-flowers in the balconies and 
nodded down to other people who were gazing u 
from below. <A stone pierced the girl’s shoe, which 
was worn with walking, and she sat down on the steps 
of a church and examined it ruefully. There was an 
ugly hole; the owner made a little wry face as she 
looked at it, then laughed, and put iton again. “I 
shall earn a pair of strong ones before long,” she said 
to herself, though not in Italian. “I must pick my 
steps until then.” The shoe was certainly not a peas- 
ant’s shoe, yet the girl was dressed like a peasant. Her 
brown skirt, black bodice, and white chemisette were 
of the coarsest materials. Bare and sunburnt were her 
retty, round arms and delicate hands; a scarlet sash 
vung round her waist, and scarlet ribbons tied up her 
hair—silky dark hair, a little bronzed at the edges. 
Her face was plump, dimpled, and exquisitely mould- 
ed; her eyes were dark, luminous, and full of humor. 
A white coif sheltered the eyes at present, and threw 
a transparent, flickering shadow all round the face. 
After the accident to her shoe the young stranger 
walked cautiously and with a little limp through the 
streets of Brescia, and the people looked after her as 
she went. 

In a street which descends a hill five cobblers were 
sitting in the open air, busily engaged with their work. 
They sat on five wooden stools, which were close to- 
gether in a line, and each man supported his feet on 
the rail of the seat of his neighbor. It almost seemed 
as if they all rode a single wooden horse down the 
brow of the hill, in so close and straight a file had 
they ranged themselves. First in the row was a very 
old man, with white hair and a placid countenance, 
who waxed his thread often, and was slow at his work; 
next, his sons, two elderly men, singularly like 
each other, except that the expression of the one was 
morose and abstracted, while that of the other was 
nervous and fierce; fourthly, a good-looking young 
man, with lively eyes and a confident air, who gazed 
about the street between every two of his stitches; 
and, last of all, a second young man, with an earnest, 
intelligent face, who seemed to give all his attention 
to his work. As our limping maiden came down the 
street she caught sight of this group, and, hastening 
up to them, pointed to her broken shoe. 

*Ciabattini ?” she asked eagerly. 

Yes, they were cobblers, answered the men, raising 
their five heads and gazing in surprise at the liveliness 
and beauty of her face. Ubaldo, the old man, looked 
at her kindly. Trifonius, the morose, and Grifone, the 
fiery, regarded her with grudging admiration; while 
the two young men, Prisco, the son of ‘Trifonius, and 


shoulders with the liveliest interest and delight. As 
they all stared, with their thread suspended,the young 
stranger suddenly broke into a peal of the most de- 


laugh, though they did not know what thev 
laughing at« 


Radiant summer was reigning over the rugged and | of merriment from her eyes. 
picturesque old city of Brescia L’Armata, Italian sun- f- 
blue! YOu pay ? 
gold green 
acacias p2ering sleepily through it, olive-hued poplars | 
piercing it, and the fairy-like : towers of rock-borne . sy y= ll 
fortresses shining rosily across it out of the sky. Red | “Tt will not do,” said Trifonius, 
roofs and chimneys burned; tall, dingy houses I 
of shadow, 4 
Narrowest | Stranger. 
vicoletti breaking the blocks of the dwellings looked 


balconies flashed out pink and scarlet and crimson, mak- | 


Silvio, the apprentice, gazed round at her over their 


liciously mirthful laughter,which shook in the air like 
the song of a lark, and made the five cobblers also 


{ 


“You all look so funny !” cried the girl, drawing| “Bravo !” said Ubaldo. “It is a good name—the 


‘forth a fine white handkerchief and wiping the tears ‘ Little Shoe’ ” 


“This is not business !” growled Trifonius. -* Can 
“We do not work for nothing,” said Grifone. 
“] jrave no money at present,” said the girl; “ but 
\I mean to pay you afterwards.” 
“ You can go elsewhere,” said Grifone. 
“Trust her, my sons!” said Ubaldo. “She isa 
The girl looked up and down the street, bending 
the broken shoe back and forwards in her hands, and 


the fronts of houses in the open streets blazed with— | then she glanced wistfully at the row of men who re- 


fused to help her. 

“Tf I had a needle and thread I could do it mysel*,” 
|she said. 
| That you could not !” cried the old man. “Give 
\itto me!” And he turned it over and over on his 
iknees. It was a dainty little thing, made of finest 
leather, embroidered in colored silks. 
pretty !” said Ubaldo; “but not like whay a peasant 
maiden wears. The work is too fine for my trembling 
fingers.” 

And he handed it on to Trifonius, who surveyed it 
suspiciously. 

“Stolen !” he said,and flung itto Grifone, who tossed 
it to Prisco, 

“ Gentlemen,” cried the girl, “if you will not help 
me, do not hurt me. I will go farther and find kinder 
fellow-creatures.” 

“Not so fast, little one !” said Prisco. “It is a pretty 
shoe, and deserves to be mended.” 

And he fell to work upon it clumsily. Ie was not 
at all skillful, and tore the delicate leather with his 
handling. 

“ A curse on it!” he cried. “It is too nice for me !” 

“ Give it to Il Garzone !” said Ubaldo. 

And Silvio, the other young man,took the vexatious 
shoe in his hands, smiled at its neatness, chose a fine 
bit of leather, and put a delicate little patch upon the 
rent. Then he presented it with a look of simple 
good-will to the stranger maiden, who drew it on her 
foot and clapped her hands with delight to see how 
strongly it was mended, 

“ T will repay—I will repay! Will you trust me?” 
she cried, fixing her eyes upon Silvio. 

* That I will,” he said, earnestly. . 

“Tt is nothing to him,” said Prisco, quickly. “He 
is only our apprentice. Without our permission he 
could not have put a stitch in it.” . 

“T thank every one,” said the girl: “but him the 
most. Ah! now I can walk farther and look for 
work.” 

* Are you looking for work ?” cried Prisco. “What 
can youdo? Can you mend my boots ?” 

“No; but I can scrub a floor, cook a dinner, dance, 
sing, and tell the truth.” 

* She is a lively creature,’ 
uncle Grifone. 
our need ?” 

“Well thought on !” said Grifone. “So friendless 
and poor, and she would work for next to nothing.” 

* And we can send her away without notice, if she 
offend,” growled Trifonius. 

“Tt were a charitable act,” said Ubaldo; “ but here 
comes La Mugnaia, returning from her search.” 

A tall, meagre-looking woman came up the street 
and joined the group. La Mugnaia was gaunt .and 
sallow, with a square, wrinkled face, white teeth, and 
large brown eyes; her head completely bound up in a 
yellow handkerchief. She looked stern and wary, like 
an old soldier; bnt when she smiled, her fine brown 
eyes softened, and a surprising sunshine warmed up 
the weather-beaten countenance. 

*“ Well, Orsola !”’ said Trifonius, “have you sueceed- 
ed in finding us a maid to take care of our house ?” 

“ No, indeed,” said Orsola. 

“There isa young girl here who is seeking for 
work,” said Ubaldo. “ Question her.” 

“ What can you do ?” asked the woman of the girl. 

“Put me in a house and try me.” 

“ What payment do you expect ?” 

“ Food and shelter, and anything you like. 
to work up the price of mending my shoe.” 

“Twill take her with me to Verona,” said La Mug- 
|naia, “ and there I will prove her. If yousee her com- 
ing back you may hire her.” 

“Tt is a great deal of trouble for nothing,” grumbled 
Prisco. 

“La Mugnaia is a sensible woman,” said Ubaldo. 
| Let her manage our affairs.” 

“Tf the signora will allow me to add some strong 
sandals to her shoes,” said Silvio, “she will be better 
able for the journey.” 

The two women departed for Verona, and the cob- 
blers went on with their work. During the week that 
followed, many a glance was cast up the street by 
which the stranger maiden was expected to return, 
till, at last, one day, Silvio startled the rest: by crying 


” 
° 


| 
| 
| 


? 


whispered Prisco to his 
“Why not hire her at once to supply 


I have 





were out— 


|“ Here is La Scarpetta coming over the hill !” 


‘“‘T foresee she will torment us,” said Grifone. 
| ‘*Rob us perhaps,” said Trifonius. 

“Or make us very happy,” said Silvio, whose gaze 
was fastened gladly on the merry eyes and twinkling 
feet of the girl who was tripping down the hill. 

“You are a pair of old grumblers,” said Prisco to 
his father and uncle. “ As for you,” turning to Silvio, 
“remember you are only an apprentice.” 

“Nay Prisco; you surely do not want to fight 
again,” said Silvio, good-humoredly. And Prisco 
frowned, but pretended not to hear. 

“ Now tell us where you have been since,” said Tri- 
fonius,” that we may know if you have been really 
with Orsola.” 

“T have been living in her little mill out in the 
Adige,” said the girl. “The water rushed under our 





“Pretty, very |ing on ropes, across the river. 
jlantern, that we might not walk into the flood. 


feet and all around us. The streets were above us, 
and people gazed down at us from dark arches over 
the water. We reached our mill by a plank, swing- 
At night we carried a 
La 
Mugnaia was hard as flint on the first few days, sweet 
as honey at the last. She sent you a cake I have 
baked, a shirt [have washed, and a stocking I have 
mended.” 

The cake was tasted and eaten to the crumbs, the 
shirt was white as snow, the stocking was sound and 
no lumps on the sole. 

“Go into the house,” said Ubaldo; and La Scarpetta 
became housekeeper to the cobblers. The next even- 
ing Prisco and Silvio each presented her with a pair of 
sturdy shoes of his own making. Prisco’s were large, 
clumsy, and fell off her feet; but Silvio’s fitted her to 
anicety. Strongly and safely shod, she danced about 
the floor in delight, while Silvio whistled a tune for 
her, and Prisco gnawed his lips in the corner. 

“Tam deeply in debt,” said the little dancer, lo k- 
ing at her shoes, and then at the Garzone. 

“Give me the old ones, and I am paid,” said Silvio. 

“I have also aright to them,” said Prisco, “ for my 
shoes would fit if she would only go soberly.” 

“You shall each have one,” said the maiden. 

“T will have both,” said Prisco. 

“She shall do as she pleases,” said Silvio. 

“ Shall ?” cried Prisco, insolently. “ You who came 
to us a pauper—you think to give law in the house.” 

“Give up the shoes,” said Silvio determinedly. 

“Come, come!” cried Ubaldo. “They belong to 
the house, and we will use them as a sign of our 
trade.” 

And the little shoes were hung np in the window, 
with their broken soles hid from view and their em- 
broidered toes turned out to the light. 

After this the house of the Five Cobblers proved to 
be the merriest house in Brescia. La Scarpetta was 
found quick, active, and with a genius for making 
people comfortable. She was more child than woman 
in her frolicsome ways ; yet, had wit and shrewdness 
enough to carry on her business, and give point and 
liveliness to her speech. She had also a certain dig- 
nity and independence of manner, which won her the 
respect of her many masters. She made her markets 
before they were up in the morning, served their food 
delicately, kept the place garnished with flowers, and 
often sat at the door, in the cool of the evening, chat- 
ting to them while she mended the household linen,or 
helped with the finer parts of the cobbling. 

“ Our sister-in-law te suited us well,” said Ubaldo. 
“This woman was really born for the comfort of man.” 

* Most of them being torments,” said Trifonius. 

“She will torment us yet!” growled,Grifone. 

The ancient Ubaldo was held in much esteem among 
his friends in Brescia, also his sons Trifonins and Gri- 
fone. They had all followed the cobbling profession 
from their youth, had laid up some money, and walked 
in honest ways. Prisco was their pride, was to be en- 
dowed with their savings, being already crowned with 
the nalo of their good name. The future of Prisco 
was the constant theme of their thoughts. Anything 
was good or bad according as it affected the glory of 
Prisco. 

“This servant maid has bewitched our son,” whis- 
pered Grifone into the ear of Trifonius, one holiday 
as they set off for a walk round the town. Prisco 
was always known as “our son” among the elders. 

“Nonsense!” cried Trifonius. “It is Silvio who is 
in love with her.” 

“ You take this too easily,” said Grifone. “ Prisco, 
[tell you is also infatuated. And do you think she 
will prefer Silvio the penniless, to our son, who will 
inherit our property and fine position in the town.” 

“This is too absurd,” said Fyifonins. “ A foreigner 
who dropped from nowhere upon us; a beggar who 
cannot even tell who were her parents. What do you 
propose to do?” 

“Send her away uf course,” 

“ Ah,” said Tritonius, “she hasmade us very com- 
fortable. Let us first reason with the young people.” 

“You are a fool; but here 1s Prisco.” 

“ Prisco,” said Trifonius, “ I am anxious to tell you 





that you must not think of marrying La Scarpetta.” 
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“IT do not think of it,” said Prisco, moodily, 


“though I cannot deny it would make me happy. If} pitcher 
she were the daughter of a rich tradesman now. There |cheeks, through the streets, which late a refuge, had 


Left alone once more, the young girl lifted her! ringing in his ears, had asterner regard for the 
and took her way bravely, though with pale and called after the stranger as he rode away— 


must be some little honor and show about my wed-|}now grown a terror to her. She shrank a little at 


ding.” 

“Ourson! our true son !” cried both the fathers. 

* You will give her to the Garzone,” said Grifone, 
joyfully. 


yet. Besides she keeps us both at an equal distance.” 

“ Good girl,” said Trifonius. “ It is better thus, as 
she makes us so very comfortable.” 

La Scarpetta was standing at the fountain in the 
market place, with her empty pitcher poised on the 
brim, looking down into the quivering golden water. 
The diamond ripples broke over the piquant face, the 
warm neck and arms, and the colors of her dress; then 
melted away and allowed her eyes to meet their own 
gaze in the tranquil depths of the basin. 

“ And this is I!” said the servant-maid, looking at 
herself. “Ah, they will never find me out. How 
sweet it is to taste liberty and to be loved.” 

Voices caught her ear, speaking close beside her,dis- 
tinct from the noise of the street. Some men stopped 
to read a large-lettered bill, which was posted on the 
wall of the fountain. 

“ Whom ean this be,” said one. - “Is she some thief 
whom they want to catch, or is it a willful lady who 
has run away from her friends ?” 

“T cannot guess,” said another. “They have word- 
ed it so very carefully.” 

La Scarpetta turned round, and eyed the men with 
a frightened stare, hurriedly filled her pitcher, and 
then, suddenly, all the strength went out of her arms. 
As the men passed she was left standing alone, motion- 
less—gazing at the bill on the wall. Silvio found her 
thus as he passed by the fountain, coming home from 
his holiday walk. The anguish of :listress in her face 
filled him with amazement. Never had he seen the 
saucy, mirth:-provoking maiden look like this before. 

“Scarpetta! Carina! Fellow-servant !” he exclaim- 
ed in wonder, “Is she suddenly changed to stone, 
that she does not even hear when one speaks to her.” 

“Oh, Silvio, it is you! Lift the pitcher to my 
mouth, will you? I am so thirsty. That will do. 
And have you also been keeping holiday all alone ?” 

“ Yes; and do let me say it once, I have been 
longing to have you with me. I have been out in the 
vineyards, where they are gathering the grapes. I 
have been haunted by a picture of La Scarpetta with a 
basket of grapes on her head. That is how you ought 
to live, playing about in the beautiful open country, 
instead of being shut up in this vulgar town.” 

“ How odd you are, Silvio! Imagine any of my 
other masters taking a fancy to put a basket of 
grapes on my head! Where do you get these pic- 
tures, I wonder, being but a cobbler? I see them 
shining behind your eyes, sometimes, when you do 
not give them forth.” 

“Being but the apprentice of a cobbler, and not 
even one of your masters you might say. Well I 
would rather be your fellow-servant than the finest 
master-cobbler in Brescia. As for the pictures, I sup- 
pose they come from my father, who was a famous 
artist, and through whose fault [ am now where I 
stand. I am too proud to speak of this to the vulgar, 
but I feel no pride towards my little fellow-servant. 
I was brought up by relations in bitter dependence, 
and [ left them to learn a trade. With the help of 
that lowly trade I shall place myself where I like.” 


“ And you have learned it well; for I notice that 
they give you all the delicate work. But Silvio, will you 
read for me what is printed on this bill upon the wall ?” 

“Tt is an advertisement for the capture of a young 

irl who has hidden herself—either from justice, her 
Tiends, or her enemies. A reward is offered for her 
discovery. She has a beautiful face, and is supposed 
to have crossed the Alps all alone.—Scarpetta. 

The girl had turned white as death, and caught at 
his arm to keep herself from falling. 

“ Silvio, Silvio! where shall I hide myself ?” 

Silvio su pee her to the fountain and dipped her 
little ice-cold hands in the water. 

“Poor child, poor child!” he said, in amazement. 
“ And this is your story.” 

“ Hide me, my friend.” 

“That would be madness, poverina !” said Silvio. 
* You are safer at your work as the cobblers’ servant, 
than you would be in the cunningest-hiding place. 
You must stay indoors as much as possible for a while, 
and I will watch for you all I can.” 

“You do not ask me why I am s0 terrified, and 
what I have done.” 

‘You shall tell me what you please, and when you 
please. I cannot love you more than I do, and I will 
not love you less. You have forbidden me to speak 
to you like this "— 

“ Ah, it was so good to be at peace.” 

“T will not spoil your peace. Let me be your friend 
in this difficulty.” 

“Heaven bless you, my friend. Now Silvio go, and 
let me get home in my own fashion.” 





isight of every bill posted on a wall, and fancied that 


23. 


truth, 


“T advise yon not to leave the town without searel 
ing it well.” He was not wicked enough to give h 
up on the spot to her foe, but he was plea 


the people gazed strangely at her as she passed along to avenge himself by prolonging for her the tormer: 


the path. 


When she returned to the cobbler’s dwell-| whatever danger besot her. As the stranger nod 


. 8 ‘ing she found Prisco alone in the house, leaning de-| back at him meaningly and rode away, a faint pe 
“Are you mad?” cried Prisco. “He has not a jectedly against the doorway,-and reflecting how hard thunder disturbed the serene evening air, as if 
friend in the world, and has not even learned his trade | it was that his position in the world would not allow rosy fortresses that looked so ethereal in the dis. 


|him to bestow his hand on La Scarpetta.” 


“ HIere she comes, looking as pale as a ghost. Never 


| Were opening a fairy cannonade upon the town. = 


' 


-| “Who was your noble visitor ?”’ asked Trifoniyy 


| 


‘was a girl so changed. I can no longer have any | Grifone, breathlessly, hurrying up to the door atj, 


doubt that she frets at my coldness; yet I dare not Ubaldo and Prisco stood looking at one anoth 


“is 


\tell my elders that she is inlove with me. Ah ! why | amazement. 


am I so delightful? I would not have her sent out on 


the world because of the warmth of her heart !” 


faith. As he watched the young girl, who had forgot 
to her side. 
a hard fate, but time will cure this wound.” 


whiter than before, and thinking that the secret of he 
identity was discovered. 


the world requires some sacrifice of our feelings.” 


timental look on his face—and catching the full ab- 
surdity of his meaning, broke into a fit of such merry 
laughter, as brought the color to her cheeks again; and 
transformed her fora moment into the Scarpetta once 
more. It was delightful to her to hear the sound of 
her own laughter again; and she laughed and 
laughed to the echo, with the most exquisite 
sense of fun and enjoyment of Prisco’s discomtiture, 
who blushed and frowned and at last stamped with 
his feet, and walked away to the door, He saw through 
the fury of his confusion a horseman riding up to the 


floor, and she had vanished. 


went out to the street to speak to him. 


and a sottish complexion. 


ing her hands into the darkest corner of the room. 


him afraid of me, and I am given ud to my fate!” 


ered shoes, which had been taken from La Scarpetta 


the cobblers. 


how you came by them.” 


the Signor cares to buy them ”— 


who came travelling through the town. 


ly rewarded.” 


about the road to Milan.” 











Prisco sighed as the young girl set down her pit- 
\cher and silently began her accustomed occupations. . : 
\It had been too painful to this self-loving veal to be-|@T¢, my father! A thief harbored in our house! An, 
lieve that La Scarpetta preferred Silvio, and he had 
gradually endowed her with an imaginary devotion to 
himself. Ile found it pleasant to dwell on the fancy} . Med i os 
that he had tenderly rejected her. This idea, at first aj CY We May be shamed before the town. 

plain fallacy, hadimperceptibly become a delusion of | |, Sha 3 : 
his mind ; for, when we will what to believe, we can She is such a young creature, and you do not even 
believe what we will. The appeal of his uncle and 
father, their earnest request that he would not marry ee fiteess dell ol bs my 
La Scarpetta, had given a reality as a proof to his|*other hour shall she stay in our house. 


“What do you mean?” asked Scarpetta, turning 
. 


“Tam grieved that I cannot offer you my hand, It : 
is not for want of affection—that I swear to you; but the sun set, a thunder-storm came down, and the terrified 


The girl stared at him—at the self-complacent, sen- 


“It is of our poor Scarpetta that these bills are 2 
over the town,” cried Ubaldo. “Can it all be for 
stealing of a pair of shoes ?” 

“ Poor, indeed !” cried Trifonius. “ How pitifal y. 


here is Prisco, who might have married her if he had 
not been a miracle of wisdom.” 
“We must get her out of this,” said Grifone. “Tow 


“arbor her a little while, my sons,” said Ubaldo. 


know what her fault is.” 
“It is plain thatshe is escaping from justice. Not 


Scarpetta did not ask what charge was against her, but 


ten his presence, she sighed bitterly ; and he sprang took up her small wages and went into the street. Ubal- 


do dropped tears in the corner; but he was only a weak 


“Have courage, ma bella,” he said. “Tt is indeed, old man, with no power in the house of his sons. All 


the heart that Prisco had was aching, but he liked his 
revenge, 

“ The Garzone will protect her,” muttered Ubaldo to 
himself. 

Scarpetta, afraid of the town, fled to the country; then 


girl ran frantic illy back into Brescia. Lifting the cur- 
tain that hung before the entrance of a queer little 


church, she saw that a dim light shone out of the place, 
which was filled with people, wko seemed to the friyht- 
ened gir! to havo taken refuge there in terror like her- 
They were singing a shrill, wild lituny, one verse 
tiken up by the men, and the next by the women,—a 
weirJ, monotonous chant that filled the ear at intervals, 
and was lost agai. in the rour of the thunder. 
petta cowered on her knees in a corner of the chureh, 
the thunder cracked over her head; and with her hands 
clasped over her closed eyelids, she scemed to sce plain- 
ly the harsh-looking horseman, his piereing gaze fixed 


door, while Searpetta’s irritating laughter was dying 
away in gasps of ecstacy over his shoulder; and then 
there came suddenly a quick, sharp ery of anguish 
from within, snapping the music of those mirthful 
sighs, followed by a crash of something breaking. 
Prisco turned his headlin astonishment. The dish that 
Scarpetta had been holding was smashed upon the|> o cide her. 


La Scarpetta was on her knees in an upper chamber, 
peeping with one eye from behind the window-cur- 
tain. The strange horseman was richly dressed and 
of haughty bearing , with a dark, harsh countenance 


“ Ah,” she moaned, “ what folly, what ill-luck is 
mine! Were I Silvio’s wife, I need not suffer this|}hand in mine. Say, ‘Siivio, I am an honest woman.’ 
anguish of fear. Qh, now indeed I know that I love | You dare not, if it were untrue.” 
him, since this agony is upon me; but I have made 


? ° . . 
and hung up asa sign of their trade in the window of through the rude-painted windows. and an old white- 


seen the walls placarded with inquiries regarding her, | Wo | er, . 
Tell me where to find her, and you shall be handsome- | Will you not afterwards repent of having married a ser- 


“Tt is many weeks since she called on us here, and) 
got a strong pair of shoes in exchange for these,” said | Silvio. 
Ubaldo. “She was in a hurry to be off, and inquired | 


It is dreadful to think of an old man telling false- ; ; § , 
hoods like this. Let us pray that Heaven forgave know your secret, and I will give you t him. May 
him. Prisco, with Scarpetta’s irritating laughter still|G@od make you both happy for evermore ? 


on her and his finger pointing cruelly to her unlucky 
little shoes in the cobblers’ window. Kvery time the 
curtain stirred in tae doorway she started, expecting to 
sce him enter to drag: her forth. The people at last de- 
parted; the fugitive crouched farther into the shelter of 
the shadow of « confessional ; and, looking up with a wild 
glance, she saw Silvio, the Garzone, who was standing 


“ Have they found me, Silvio? Are they coming to 


“Diavolo !” cried Prisco, “the girl is a witch !” and | take me ?” 
then he saw the strange horseman beckoning, and 


“ Nobody has found you but me; and I am coming to 
take you—if you will let me.” 

“Take me where?” 

“ Over the mountains---out of this trouble.” 

“ And your work, Silvio? and your masters ?” 

“Thave broken with my masters, and [have my work 
at my finger-ends. Be my wife at once, and we will seck 


“Tt is he! it is he!” wailed the girl, quailing as his|our fortune together.” 
eye roved over the house; and she retreated, wring- 


“ Yet you do not know whom you are taking for a 
wife.” 
“ Kreel down with me here, Scarpetta, and put your 


“ Silvio, [am an honest woman.” 
They remained kneeling hand-in-hand, like two child- 


At the same moment the evil-looking horseman was Tren, praying in the loneliness and darkness of the church. 
pointing with his finger to the pretty little embroid- The one dim red lamp buraed, the thunder ceased, the 


death-like hour of the night went past, dawn peered 


haired priest, half-vested for mass, opened the sacristy 


“These shoes are stolen goods,” he was saying. “1 door and Jooked into the church. 
command you to give them up to me, and to tell me 


This old priest stopped muttering his prayers when 
he saw the two pale-faced young people standing before 


“ You are under a mistake, Signor,” said Ubaldo, |him. 
who had come up, and was holding the stranger’s| | _ we 
horse by the head, merely as a mark of attention, for|ing a long journey, and must get away betimes. 
the poor animal looked too tired to have any wish to, ! 
runaway. “ We came by the shoes honestly, but if) priest sternly. 


“ Marry us, holy father!” said Silvio. ‘“ We are go- 





“This is the girl who is flying from justice,” said the 


| * I will help her to fly,” said Silvio, “ for I am satis- 


“ You bought them, perhaps, from a yoy woman | fied that she is good.” 
ou have) 


“ Youare a youth of good birth, and_ will rise in the 
world,” said the padre. ‘ Remember, [ know your story. 


| vant-maid ?” i eee 
“T cannot give her up to her enemies, maintained 


“No,” said La Searpetta. : 
The old man’s checks flushed, and his eyes brightened. 
“Be grateful to him, my daughter,” he said, “I 
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And the apprentice and the little maid-servant went 
out into the morning sunlight man and wife. 

Silvio was quite surprised to sec how, as they went 

along the streets, his bride seemed to forget her terror, 
and smiled back at the people who stared at her. She 
»ven lingered, here and there, to gaze up at the paintings 
In the houses, saying she had never seen them look so 
f ndsome before. 
™ « But you are still in Brescia, my dearest, and your 
th emy is close by. Let us hasten and get out of danger.” 
4M Tam saying farewell to Brescia, Silvio. It has been 
V1Gd to me, since I am leaving it with you. As for my 
iivemy, I no longer fear him.” 
' The young people took the road to Verona, and late 
Sne evening they arrived there, going to seek for La 
Mugpaia in her little mill out inthe Adige. They stood 
on the bridge which carried the town across the river, 
and saw the derk water rushing and the twinkling lights 
sliding along through the air, like falling stars, as people 
passed to or fro on the swinging planks that led out to 
the little water-bound dwelling. ‘They discovered the 
mill they were in search of, and, lantern in hand, went 
riding across the night as it seemed, on the rickety 
plank that led to La Mugnaia’s door. 

The milleress gave them a hearty welcome, but 

looked extremely grave when she heard the whole of 
their story. 
1. “ That is all very pretty,” she said, squaring her arms 
and fixing her wary brown eyes on the little wife, “ trust 
and generosity are good in the right place; but you 
ought to have told what this cloudis that hangs over you. 
And you, Silvio, ] have known you many years; you are 
arespectable young man, and ought not to have married 
a girl who bas done anything improper.” 

“ She shall speak when she likes,” said Silvio. 

“ Let her speak now,” said La Mugnaia: “ If she has 
done wrong, and is sorry, we will try and shield her; 
but let there be no secrets between a man and his wife.” 

La Scarpetta stood twisting the corner of her sash, 
and glancing shyly from one to another of the faces, on 
which the lamaplight shone, at each side of her; and she 
said to the miller-woman :— 


“ Nay, some of them may hope to help you,” said Sil- 
vio. ‘I'll lay my life that the old man, Ubaldo, does. 
My good Orsola, these visitors will sink your little mill 
with their weight.” 

“ Let them come over,” said La Mugnaia, gleetully. 
“Tho mill must take its chance. It will be rare sport 
to sce them all walking back, one by one, across our 
plank, hanging their heads with vexation.” 

“ Enter, gentlemen,” said Orsola, opening her door. 

“ Caught now, I think,” cried the fierce-looking Signor, 
grasping La Scarpetta rudely by the hand. ‘“ Ah, my 
run-away maiden, | shall trouble you to follow me to your 
home.” 

“No, my lord,” said Silvio, “ for the law allows a wife 
to follow her husband.” 

“Fool !” cried the enemy, turning pale; «this girl is 
no wife.” 

At this moment the old priest was seen hurrying 
across the river clutching the rope in both hands, as the 
plank danced under his feet. 

“Go away, Signor!” he cried, ‘and leave this noble 
youth and his wife in peace. Go across the Alps and 
make straight your accounts of the moneys and lands 
which were left in your charge. Your niece and her 
husband will give you just one month, to betake yourself 
and your fellows from her dwelling. In the rame of the 
church and of the law of the country, I, who married 
there young people, knowing fully both their histories, 
command you to begone and wo ivterfere with them no 
more.” 

La Mugnaia had the satisfaction of seeing the company 
of strange visitors departing across the plank, Ubaldo 
alone being invited to remain with the victorious and 
happy bride and bridegroom. 





(From All The Year Round.) 


THE STORY OF STERICKER. 


Of course it doesn’t really matter in the least, but I 
have a distinct recollection that the opera of the evening 
was the oft-repeated * Trovatore ” of Verdi. I had been 





by this serious accident in the stalls. Who could 
now care about the Count di Luna’s beheading his 
long-lost brother, or Azucena’s bitter scream of “Sei 
vendicata, O madre?” The fate of our bald comrade 
was of much more concern to us. I hastened tomake 
inquiries as to how he fared. 

e was not dead. So much was presently clear. In 
fact, he was gradually recovering consciousness. Some 
one was loosening his collar and tie; some one else 
was dabbing his wound with a wet cloth. He had just 
risen from his seat, I learned, when the opera glass 
struck him, and he had fallen back as though he had 
been shot. But I distrusted this account afterward, 
when I ascertained that he had been seen to stoop 
forward and pick up the opera glass, which indeed he 
still held tightly in bis hand. He was breathing heav- 
ily, rocking a little to and fro, and moaning at inter- 
vals. He was a middle aged man, pursy of figure, 
with luxuriant whiskers that might owe something of 
their rich brown hue to art, linked together, as it 
were by a branch line of moustache running across his 
upper lip, and with a shaven chin such as, in deference 
to the peculiar and unpicturesque fancy of the Com- 
mander-in-chief, has been for some time the vogue 
with the British Army. Still I was of opinion though 
I hardly know on what grounds exactly, that the un- 
fortunate man was not a member of the military ser- 
vice of my country. Then he started, lifted his head, 
and turned an eye toward me. Immediately but to 
my very great surprise, I recognized him. 

It was Stericker. I have said, advisedly, that he 
turned an eye toward me. His other eye was fast 
closed, seemed indeed, to have sunk back into his head. 
Then he moved a tremulous hand in my direction. 
He knew me, it seemed. He tried to speak; but it was 
some time before he could utter any intelligible sound. 
At last we discovered his meaning. He had lost some- 
thing which he desired us, meaning myself and by- 
standers, to search for. 

Search was instituted accordingly. After a while, 
very near to the stall he had occupied, there was pick- 


wondering yct once again at the peculiar circumstances, |ed up—a glass eye ! It was a new fact to me, though 


“I will tell my story here, and you shall be my judge. | attending that crime of infanticide of which the gipsy | of course it was not a convenient opportunity for pon- 
If what 1 have done has wronged him, he shall put me}woman, Azucena, bad been guilty. Having resolved | dering upon it,that Stericker wore or possessed a glass 


away. One thing I must set right for you; I have not stolen| upon burning the baby of her deadliest foe, it was cer-| eye. 


[had never perceived any deficiency in his or- 


anything from the horseman who is searching for me,/|tainly, to say the least of it,a stupid mistake to make, | gan of sight, nor even suspected it. The glass eye 
not even the shoes in the window, which were my very |that roasting of her own child instead. I had arrived at| had always seemed to me a genuine article—by which 


own till I gave them to Ubaldo.” 
“I knew that,” said Silvio.” 


a mother, in regard to ber proved incapacity for taking 


the trite decision that really she had not deserved to be I mean one that he could really see witt. 


He was gratified at the recovery of his glass eye. He 


“The Signor is my uncle, and the guardian of my|eare of her offspring. The invisible tenor—I rather| Was well enough now to dust it with his handkerchief, 


property”— 


think it was Tamberlik, for I am referring, or about to|ahd—but this he did not accomplish without consid- 


“ Ah—we have here a noble lady!” said La Mugnaia,| refer, to something that happened some years since—bad | erable difficulty—to replace it in the socket it usually 


aghast. 


delivered his famous song from his prison in the tower, |filled. Certainly the aspect of that portion of his vis- 


“Silvio may perhaps make me one, but he found mealand forthwith, being much applauded, had appeared |age was benefited by the more tenanted and furnished 
maid-servant, suspected of crime. As it is, I am almost|upon the stage, by special permission, as it were, or | Character it now againassumed. He then took from his 
totally uneducated and ignorant of the world. I ran|upon some sudden relenting of his fierce jailor, the Count| pocket a miniature imirror, not much larger than a 
away from my home because I found it a place of hor-| Di Luna, to bow gratefully, to receive further congratu- | Crown-piece, and gazed at the reflection 1t furnished of 
ror. The Alpiue precipices had no terrors for me, though | lations, and then to return to captivity, in order that the |his artificial organ. He desired to see that it was 


I traveled by them alone. I was escaping from a living 


story might proceed in the usual way. 


All this we had| properly adjusted, and what artists call “in drawing,” 


death, and my freedom was delicious to me. You must|gone through very comfortably indeed. We had really| with regard to his other features. There was some 
be filled with curiosity, and I do not make my story|enjoyed our Verdi, even to his trombones; the soprano /| thing curious | thought about the severity with which 
plain. My castle is on one of those mighty rocks that/had sung her best, her soaring notes seeming to ring|his real eye scrutinized his sham one; while yet, as it 


overhang the upper Rhine. Heaven help the 
ture there walled up, who pines to ae og 
eaped. Iwasa prisoner there, indeed; for by my fa- 


ones from strange depths, as a bounteous host might 


r crea-| musically against the very ceiling of the house, like | seemed, the sham eye was of more importance to him, 
et I es-}good coin upon a counter; the basso had produced rich| more cherished by him, than the real one. 


But something else was missing. <A shirt-stud. For 


ther’s will, all his fine possessions were to be enjoyed by | bring forth luscious and potent wines from subterranean | this also diligent search was made, and again with 


his brother until my marriage; and my uncle was resolv-| regions ; the tenor had shot among us, now and then, a/| Success. 


It was found on the floor of the lobby—a 


ed that I should never deprive him of what he chose to| shrill C above the linc, that had lodged in our ears, rend- | curious looking stud; a pearl, I thought, in the first 
call his own. I did not wish to marry. I feared all men.|ing them, as though ithad been a barbed arrow. Al-| instance; but it was not pearl exactly; no, nor white 


having known none but the harshest of their kind; but I 


together the representation had been most unexception- 


cornelian, which was my second supposition. It was 


loathed to be within sight and sound, of the wicked and|able and admirable, when suddenly there occurred an|of an oblong shape, milky white,and semi-transparent, 


riotous living of my uncle and his chosen companions. I 
longed to be free, like the peasants who walk on the 
hi}ls; and by the help of a faithful old nurse, I escaped. 
I dressed myself like a peasant, and crossed the Alps 
alone. In putting on a strange costume I forgot to 
change my shoes.” 

Silvio and the woman of the mill stood gazing at the 
girl in utter amazement. 

“And knowing that you werea noblewoman, you chose 
to marry a cobbler,” said La Mugnaia. 

“ Heaven never made him to be a cobbler,” said La 
Scarpetta. 

“ That is true,” said La Mugnais. “ Be you what you 
may, he is good enough for you. Excuse me, lady, but 
Icannot forget that I gave you lessons in baking bread 
and sweeping floors.” 

“ Ah, Scarpetta!” said Silvio, “ what a wrong you have 
done yourself—you who ought to have married a 
nobleman.” 

“ And so I have, Silvio, else I can tell you I should 
not have married at all. Prisco could never have saved 
me as you have done; for one great misery is as bad as 
another. I thank Heaven that by your act of generosity 
you have unconsciously enriched yourself.” 

Whilst they were yet talking, the daylight broke, and 
looking out of the window, La Mugnaia saw a whole com- 
pany of strangers on the river-side. They were the four 
remaining cobblers, with the haughty horseman and his 
servants, 

‘These friends have traveled so far to see my down- 
fall,” said Scarpetta, mournfully. ‘‘ Ab, Silvio, your sex 
are unkind, 


excitement in the theatre which could not be ascribed to 
Verdi or his interpretors. Something of a gasp was au- 
dible—something of a cry; the sound of something fall 

ing, of people rising from their seats, and questioning 
and conversing in hurried sentences, without regard to 
the transactions of the stage. 

An opera-glass had fallen from one of the upper pri- 
vate boxes on to the head of a gentleman sitting in the 
stalls. 

Now I had seen the glass fall; had seen a round, 
white, braceleted arm and a gloved hand stretched 
out to arrest, as it seemed to me, its descent. But of 
course, it wasall done in a moment; so rapidly, in- 
deed, that there was scarcely time for the thing to im- 
— itself _ my mind, and the instant after it had 

appened, I began to doubt whether I had really seen 
what I hadseen. It was so much more as though I 
had imagined than actually witnessed it. 

However, that the accident had occurred there 
could be no question. The gentleman upon whose 
cranium the glass had descended had been carried 
into the lobby. He was said to be stunned, if not 
killed by the blow. A belief prevailed that his skull 
had been fractured. In any case an ugly wound had 
been inflicted upon his head, which by the way was 
bald, except for a crescent-shaped fringe at the back, 
and a few scanty locks arranged over the crown. ‘The 
blood had tlowed freely, dabbling and ~~ 
his white cravat and embroidered shirtfront. It was 
really, altogether, a very shocking thing. There was 
no attending to the opera after it. The tragic mat- 
ters happening upon the stage were quite quenched 





in a handsome setting of brilliants. Stericker express- 
ed great satisfaction, if in a rather incoherent way, 
that the stud had been found. He clearly prized it— 
if not for its intrinsic worth, which without doubt, 
was considerable, however—then, as I judged, for 
some associations, possibly of a tender kind, connected 
with it. 

He was now so far recovered that he was left solely 
to my care. The opera was over. I forget whether 
there was or not a ballet in those days,but I think not; 
in any case the theatre was emptying fast. He sat 
for a few minutes longer, and then rose almost brisk- 
ly, and said— 

“Tm glad you were here, oldfellow. I don’t know 
what I should have done without you. A strip or two 
of plaster over the wound, and I shall be able to get 
on again pretty well, 1 dare say. Any chemist can 
manage that for me. And perhaps a glass of hot 
brandy-and-water would pull me together as much as 
anything.” 

was glad to find him equal to the proposed proceed- 
ing. I had not ventured to hope for so rapid a 
recovery. 

“ Not but what it was a nasty shock to a fellow,” 
he said. 

I quite agreed that it must have been a very nasty 
shock—a most unfortunate accident. At this he 
laughed rather wildly. 

* Whatever you call it, don’t call it that,” he said. 

* You mean that it was not an accident ?” 

It appeared that he did mean that. 

“ But I saw the glass fall,” I said. 
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“You mean that you saw her throw it down ?” don’t mind owning, I have in my time jilted and been | geance against me. In that respect I am bound to 
“Saw? Who?” I demanded, unconscionsly adopt-|jilted.” He said this with a morbid Don Giovanni|say, she has been as good as her word. It’s no thanks 
interrogatives of Hamlet. air, that I thought particularly objectionable. “ Ara-|to her that Iam living to speak of these things to- 

“ Arabella !” bella jilted me,” he resumed, “and has never forgiven night.” 

I thought him wandering in his mind. I knewy}herself for it, nor me either. How fair she wasin, “Then you really believe that she let fall the opera- 
nothing of Arabella. I could not remember that I}those days. She’s fair still, for that matter, though | glass on purpose !” 
had ever encountered, out of works of fiction, any |she uses more pearl-powder now than she did. Fair 
woman of that name. And then I came to ask myself|but false. Women are often that you know. Shall 
what, after all, did I really know of Stericker himself?|I say always ?” 

In truth, it was very little. I deprecated such an assertion. According to my 

“Tt was Arabella’s doing, of course,” he continued.lexperience it was far too sweeping. He conceded that 
“T know that very well. [know the opera-glass, for]I was right, possibly. Yet, it seemed to me that he 
the matter of that. LIought to. I gave it toher.” [despised me for my moderation. 

Where I had first met Stericker Tam by no means} « You remarked this stud 2” He produced the stud 
clear. Iam almost certain that I was never formally }we had searched for at his request, and fowad in the 
introduced to him. But I had seen him at varioAs}iobby of the opera-house. “It would have pained me 
places upon numberless occasions, uatil 1 seemed tol very much if I had lost it. I regard it as a precious 
have acquired quite a habit of seeing him. So at last}yelic, It belonged to Arabella, once. In fact—why 
—the thing was becoming quite absurd—there was no]should I disguise the truth from you ?—that stud is 
help for it but to recognize him as an acquaintance, at}formed out of one of Arabella’s front teeth !” 
any rate. Finding each other so frequently face tol His smile as he said this was not pleasant to contem- 
face in the same place, beneath the same roof, and plate. His confession had certainly startled me. There 
even at the same table, what could we do, eventually, | wag something dreadful about it, and he had the air of 
but laugh and nod, and say, “What! you here? And an Indian brave exhibiting a scalp. He gloried in the 
then we shook hands. . , pike posssession of Arabella’s front tooth? How had he 

Still I protest that I knew little of him beyond what|iieained it ? I ventured to demand. Was it a pledge 
he told me. Lut then what does one really know of|o¢ afrection? Could they possibly have exchanged 
any man beyond what he tells one of himself? | And}-ooth as ordinary lovers exchange locks of hair? I 
certainly that is not always to be relied on. I did not hardly knew what I was saying, or of what I was 
I may add, like Stericker; still less did I respect him; | pinkine ” 
although I had perhaps no special reason for not res-|" I & o dentiet a Cees dere" hold =Whee? 
pecting him, beyond mere prejudice of a fanciful, and had Hem et: — in t ose day 3 1e —. a : r 
possibly of an unwarrantable kind. He was by no oa “er h ane That, oF "his a3 ee en oe pee 
means, however, the man I should have selected|!°Wed at the moment - ris addressing me,I really Bu 
for a friend, cr even for an acquaintance, had choice sh, ides. And ane la was one < ~~ hi - 
been permitted me in the matter. But it wasn’t, I was she was no ordinary patient. She w el via ning 
doomed to meet Stericker incessantly, and so it chane-]™0Fe much gg ye that. She was for aw hile my 
ed that we came to be almost on terms of intimacy affianced bride. I lov ed her, and she lov ed me—at 
with each other. At least he came to be on terms of least = thought that we loved each other. 
intimacy with me. Aad he called me “old fellow.” And you didn " -— 

I did not approve of this; indeed I thought it a liberty;} “ Well, we didn’t, as it happened, love each other 
quite so much as we thought we did. In fact, both 


but what could Ido? I was not really old, at any . , 1 ; 
were disappointed, and perhaps a tritle deceived. She 


rate not so very old. But no doubt I had arrived at 
that period of life when the question of age in its rela- thought I had money; I hadn’t. I had been told that 
she was an heiress. Well, she was nothing of the 


tion to oneself is zather to be avoided than discussed, |S” a 2 n 
lest there should arise personal application which could}kind. Still, I am a man of integrity, though you may 
hardly be otherwise than inconvenient. net think it. I had promised marriage; I fully purposed 
And now had occurred this accident at the Opera-|*° be as good as my word. The idea of terminating 
house, confirming as it were my acquaintance with our engagement did not come from me. But Ara- 

? % re } arfect: she « ‘¢ ys 

Stericker, and converting it al nost into a friendship. |¢!la’s temper was imperfect; she was far from pa- 
‘He expressed great gratitude for the assistance I had tien:; she was ambitious, and, I must add, avericious 
rendered him, although, in truth, it had been little and deceitful. She trifled with me. Still she he’c me 
enough. But again aie enein he thanked me. and enchained, but she encouraged the addresses of anoth- 

" f age ’ tar anitor she desi 
presently, his wounded head having been skillfully|¢® @44 W ealthier suitor, She designed to employ me 
dealt with and relieved by the application of strips of ™¢rely 28 & means of irritating his jealousy, and of 
plaster, I found myself at his lodgings in Half-moon stimulating him to declare himself. Then I was to 
street, sitting on am enene alee smoking a cigar and be flung aside as something worthless, because it had 
drinking a temperate mixture ‘of brandy and water, (S¢tved her purpose, and was done with. In good time 
Until then I had never really known where Stericher [ discovered her treachery. I had intercepted her 
letters—no matter how—and I knew all. But of that 


iver. she entertained no sort of suspicion, She had always 


* And you saw her throw down the opera-glass ?” ool i sing and fals NA ee ee ; 
he said, returning to the subject of the accident, [|{O%¢ Smules for me,and false words and artilicial caress- 
es. It was maddening. Well; she was, as I have 


corrected him. I had seennosuch thing. But he did]**: “ 

not pay much attention to what I said. said, my patient; and she suffered much from tooth- 
«And how did she luok? Handsome, of course.|@¢he. She came to me in order that I might extract a 

She was always that ; though she certainly is not |toth that pained her. It was arranged that the op- 

now nearly so young ‘as when I first met her—and|¢"@tion should be performed under the influence of 

id 3 ” : Ta 

loved her. For what couid I dothen but love her? ee ‘ He —— - 

Have you ever been in love, old fellow?” he demanded] | Put surely, you didn't ‘ 

abrupily. Hear me out,” he said, and he smiled, I thought, 


“T am quite satisfied of it. She meant my death. 
She knew I was there. I had noticed her before lean- 
ing out of her box, and taking note of my position. I 
was just thinking of changing it, suspecting what 
might happen, when I was struck down. Arabella is 
a woman who knows what she is about. She was 
always chat kind of woman, I know her, I’ve good 
reason to. And it’s not the first time she’s planned 
to punish me as savagely as she could. You did not 
know until to-night perhaps that one of my eyes was 
artificial? No! naturally you didn’t. Well, that was 
her doing.” 

“What! The artificial eye !” 

“Don’t be stupid,” he said, rudely. No doubt I 
had been rather obtuse; but [ had heard of ladies 
painting on glass and doing potichomanie and other 
strange things in the way of fancy work, and for the 
moment, altogether, my mind was in rather a con- 
fused state. 

“ No,” Stericker continued, “ but I owe to her the 
necessity for wearing an artificial eye. It happened 
at the flower show in the Botanical Gardens. ‘There 
was a dense crowd. It was in the tent where the 
pelirgoniums are exhibited. Not that I care about 
such things, but it so happened. A lady advanced 
with her parasol held in front of her. Suddenly she 
seemed to thrust it at me, as a lancer might his lance. 
Her aim was wonderfully true. ‘The sight of my left 
eye was gone forever. it was quite 2 mercy that the 
spike of her parasol did not penetrate to my brain. 
That was Arabella’s doing, of course. Part of her 
revenge.” 

“ And she said nothing ?” 


“ She said calmly, ‘I beg your pardon. It was an 
accident,” and passed on. She looked very handsome, 
She was superbly dressed. However, that she always 
is. Her husband is old, but amazingly rich. He labors 
to gratify her slightest whim—so I’m told. But her 
only desire—the sole passion of her life—is to wreak 
her vengeance upon me. I feel that. She cannot for- 
get, much less forgive, the loss of her front tooth. 
You see, she’s reminded of that unhappy business 
every time she looks in the glass, which she does fre- 
quently, of course. She was always vain. And she 
means, sooner or later, to be the deith of me, that’s 
quiet clear, She’s made two very good attempts; at 
the Botanical Gardens and, to-night, at the opera. 
The third time perhaps she’ll succeed.” 

“ But doesn’t the thought horrify you ?” 

“T accept my destiny,” Stericker said, smiling, and 
with rather an affected air. ‘‘It would be something to 
fall by the hand of such a woman as that; that would by 
my consolation; really a fine creature you know, although 
no longer in the bloom of youth; indeed, removed some 
distance now from the bloom of youth, bat still grand 
and beautiful, and so resolute! If she had loved me as 
she hates me !” 

“ You love her still, then!” 

“Well; not precisely. But admire her, just as I ad- 
mire the Bengal tigress in the Zoo. If possible, I should 
like Arabella to be caged like the tigress; but as that 
cau’t be—well, I wear this stud as a memenio of her, 
and for the rest I take my chance. Now, what will you 








I said I thought I had. For I felt at the moment horribly. sclt was accident, of course, pure acci- take ? Another cigar ? No? Some more brandy and 
that it was not a thing a man could be quite certain|4e"*- I was dreadfully nervous. Was that surpris-| water ?” 


ing ? Lloved her, and she was amazingly beautiful. It 
was accident, as I have said, or call it, if you will, an 
error of judgment, but nothing worse than that as you 
value my friendship.” (As a matter of fact I did not 
value his friendship in the slightest degree, but I did 
not say so.) “ My conduct, I do assure you, was strict- 
ly professional. I did not even kiss her; but I extract- 
ed the wrong tooth.” 


about, and I rather objected to the question, and on 
that account preferred to give a somewhat evasive 
answer. I did not wish painful memories to be 
awakened; they had been asleep and very still a good 
many years. 

“I you doubt about it; why then you never have,” 
said Stericker, oracularly. “There can be no mis- 
take about an attack of love more than about a fit of 
the gout. I have suffered from both afflictions. In 
my time I have loved a good deal, and I have in re- 
turn been loved very much indeed. I sey it without 
vanity.” 


No. I would take nothing more. I had, in point of 
fact, already taken more than was absolutely necessary 
tome. I left Stericker. I was much impressed by my 
experiences of that night, by what had happened at the 
opera, and his extraordinary narrative touching the 
vengeance of Arabella. Was it true? I was really not 
in a state of mind to determine. Even now I have a dif- 
ficulty at arriving at any distinct conclusion on the sub- 
ject. But I know that Stericker’s face wore, to my 
thinking, a very remarkable expression as I quitted 
him. His smile was simply awful. And strange to say 
—at least I think so, though it may not strike others in 
that light—I never saw Stericker again. He died short- 
ly afterward, as I read in the newspapers, the victim of on 
astreet accident. He was knocked down and run over 
in Hyde Park, by a pony phacton, driven by @ lady. 
There was, of course, an inquest upon his remains, the 
jury deciding, however, that be met his death “ by mis 
adventure.” Some attempt had been made ts hold the 
lady responsible, and to charge her with furious driving. 
But nothing of the kind wes sustained belu.c the Cor- 
oner. Various witnesses gave evidence, acquitting her 
of all blame in the matter. Her conduct in court was 
said to be most becoming. And it was reported that, 
attired in very deep mourning, she had followed Steric- 
ker’s body to its last restIng-place in Brompton Ceme- 
tery. Now, was this lady the Arabel'a of Stericker’s 


“That was your vengeance !” J interjected. 
“No. She said so; but it wasn’t true. I extracted 
as I believed, the tooth she had pointed out, desiring 
me to extract it, Was it my fault that it was a per- 
But he said it with vanity, and it was to that I ob- fectly sound tooth, and a front one too? She said it 
jected. He outstretched his right arm, bringing an]Was; but women, you know, are not reasonable in 
expanse of wristband into view, and raised his hand such cases. I was a dentist then, with a reputation to 
to his head as though about to pass his fingers through lose; I was a lover then, though a deceived one. How- 
his hair and crest it up, after the invariable manner of |€Ve", there was no pacifying Arabella. She was per- 
the self-satisfied and vain-glorious. For the moment suaded that I had done it on purpose. She was most 
he had forgotten how bald he was. He had forgotten violent. She had predetermined upon a quarrel with 
too, the strips of plaster that cross-barred his crown !{™e, although she had not perhaps fixed upon the pre- 
In discovering anew these infirmities he evidently ex-}¢1se period for its occurrence. Well, she brought it 
perienced considerable mortification. on then. It was an awful scene. How she abused 
I had heard Stericker described as handsome, but/me! What language she permitted herself! How 
that had never been my opinion of him. No, he was |she screamed! What hysterics she went into! How- 
never, he never could have been handsome. It was a sin-|ever, the tooth was out, there was no mistake about 
gularly wicked smile, that wrinkled his nose curiously, |that.” 
roduced strange dints and a dark flush upon his fore-} Here he smiled again, most malevolently, as it seem- r 
od and brought down the inner corners of his eye-/ed to me. story? She may have been. But I have no certain 
brows close to his eyes, after adecidedly ominous} “Her treachery toward me was punished, although ‘evidence of the fact. Nor, indeed, have I anything fur- 
fashion. as I have stated, by pure accident or error of judg-|ther to communicate touching the life and death of my 
“TI have loved and been loved,” he repeated, “and Ijment, which you please. But Arabella vowed ven-| acquaintance Stericker. 
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THE ALBION. 








(From Blackwood’s Magazine.) 
By the Well. 


Just in her teens, 
With eyelids drooped demure, 
And gravity that could not long endure, 
The child sat knitting by the we'l, 
Her careless bosom rose and fell: 
It was the prettiest of country scenes. 





Her langh broke out: 
A kitten among girls; 
A merry creature, glad to toss her curls, 
Yet forced to knit, nur ever stir, 
By a most pious grandmother. 
V hat is that pious grandmother about ? 


NINETY-THREE. 
By Victor Hugo, 
AUTHOR OF “LES MISERABLES,” ETC., ETC 
Part the Third; Book the Third. 
IN LA VENDEE—THE MOTHER. 








TX—Trrans aGainst Grants. 


(Continued trom our last.| 
} Ilardly a sound reached those outside the tower. The little 
ebildren slept. ' 

The desperate strife grew madder. The retirade held firm. 
Nothing more difficult than to force a barricade with a re-enter- 
ing angle. 1!f the besieged had b inst them, they had 
at least the position in their favor. The stormiag column lost 
many men. Stretched in a long line outside the tower, it forced 
its way slowly in through the opening of the breach, like a snake 
twisting itself ints its den. j 

Gauvain with the rashnenss of a youthful leader, was in the 
ball in the thickest of the fray, with a shower of bullets about 
if his head. Moreover, he felt the confidence of a man who bas 
/ never been wounded. 

As he turned to give an order the glare of a volley of musketry 
lighted up a face close beside him. , 

* Cimourdain !” he cried, ** what are you doing here ?” 

It was indeed Cimourdain. He replied, “ I have come to be 
near you.” 

** But you will be killed !” 

* Very well—your—what are von doing then ?” 

‘+ T am wanted here; you are not.” 

** Since you are here, | must be here too.”’ 

** No, my master.” 

“* Yes. my child !” 

And Cimourdain stayed near Gauvain. 

The dead lay in heaps on the pavement of the hall. Although 
the retirade was not yet carried, numbers would evidently con- 
quer at last. The assailants were exposed and the assailed under 
cover; ten besiegers fell to one among the besieged, but the be- 
siegers were constantly renewed. ‘I'he assailants increased, and 
the assailed grow fewer. 

The nineteen besieged were all behind tbe retirade, the attack 
being there. They had dead and wounded among them. Not 
more than fifteen could fight now. One of the most furious, 
Chante-en-Hiver, had been horribly mutilated. He was a stubby, ; 
woolly-haired Breton: little and active. He had an eye gouged | 
out and bis jaw broken. He still could walk. tHe dragged bim- 
self up the spiral stai , and hed the chamber of the first 
floor, hoping to be avle to say a prayer there and die. He back- 
ed himself against the wall near the loopho!e in order to breathe 
a little fresh air. 

Beneath, in front of the barricade, the butchery became more 
and more horrible !n a pause between the answering discharges 
Cimourdain raised his voice. ‘*Besieged! ' cried he; ‘why let any 
more blood flow? You are beaten. Surrender ! ‘Think—we are 
four thousand five hundred men against nineteen—that is to say, 
more than two hundred against one. Surrender !” 

** vet us stop this sentimental stuff,” retorted the Marquis de 
Lantenac, 

Aud twenty balls answered Cimourdain. 

The retirade did not reach to the arched roof, this space per- 
mitted the besieged to fire over the barricade, but it also gave 
the besiegers an opportunity to scale it, 

** Assault the retirade !" cried Gauvain. 
willing to scale the retirade ?” 
~ “1,” said Sergeant Radoub. 

Se, + — Ravovs. ‘ 
f Here a sort of stupor se zed the axsai'ants. Radoub had en- 
tered the breach at the head of the colamn, and of those men of 
the Parisian battalion ot which he made the sixth, four had 
already fallen. After he had uttered that shout—* I,” he was 
seen to recoil insterd of advance. Doubled up, bent forwtrd, 
almost creeping between the legs of the combatants, he regained 
the opening of the breach and rushed out. Was it flight? A 
man like this to tly? What did it mean ? 

When he was outside, Radonb, still blinded by the smoke, 
rubbed his eyes as ifto clear them from the horor of the 
cavernous night be had just left, and stadied the wall of the 
tower by the starlight. Ile nodded his bead, as if to say “I 
was not wistaken.” 

Radoub had noticed that the deep crack made by the explo- 
sion of the mine extended above the breach to the loophole of 
the upper story, the iron grating of which had bcen shattered 
byaball, The network of broken bars hung loosely down, 
so that a man could enter 

A man could enter, but could not climb up ? 
it might have beea possible fora cat to mount. Such was Ra- 
doub. Ile belonged to the race which Pindar calls “ the active 
athletes.” One may be an old soldier and a young man. Ka- 
doub, who had belonged to the French guards, was not yet forty, 
He was a nimble Hercules. 

Radonab threw bis musket on the ground, took off his shoul- 
der-belts, laid aside bis coat and jacket, only keeping hiw two 
pistols, wuich he thrust in his trousers’ belt, aud his naked 
sabre which he held between his teeth. The butt end of the 
pistols stuck out above his belt. 

Thus freed of everything useless, and followed in the gloom by 
the eyes of all such of the attacking column as bad not yet en- 
tered the breach, he began to climb the stones of the cracked 
wallas ifthey had been the steps of a staircase. Having no 
shoes was an advantage —nothing can cling like a naked foot - 
he twisted his toes into the holes of the stones. He ho:sted 
himself with his tists, and bore his weight on his knees. ‘Tbe 
ascent was & hazardous one; it was somewhat like climbing 
alous the tecth of a gigantic saw. -* Luckily,” thought he, 

* there is nobody in the chamber of the first story, else 1 should 
not be allowed to climb up like this.” 

He had no less than torty feet to mount in this way, 

























‘* Is there any man 


By the crevice 


He was 


somewhat ercumbered by the projecting butt-ends of his pistols, 
and as he climbed the crevice narrowed, rendering the ascent 
more and more difficult. Besides, the greater the height, tie 
greater the risk of a fall. 

at last he reached tbe frame of the loophole and pushed aside 
the twisted and broken grating, so that he bad space enough to 
pass through. He raised himself for a last powerful effort, rested 
his knee on the cornice of the ledge, seized with one hand a bar 
ot the grating at the left, with the other a bar at the right, lifted 
half his body in front of the embrasure of the loophole, and, 
with his sword between bis teeth, hung thus suspended by his 
two fists over the abyss. 

It needed one spring more to land him in the chamber of the 
first floor. 

But a face appeared in the opening. Radoub saw a frightful 
spectre rise suddenly before him in the gloom; with an eye torn 
out, a shattered jaw, and a mask-like face bedabbled with bluod. 

‘This hidecus mask, which bad only one eye left, was watch- 
ing him. 

It"bad two hands: these two hands thrust themselves out of 
the darkness of the loophole and clutched at Radoub; one of 
them seized the two pistols in his belt, the other xnatched the 
sword from between his teeth. 

Radoub was disarmed. His knees slipped upon the inclined 
plane of the cornice; his two hands, clutched around the bars of 
the grating barely sufficed to sapport him, and beneath was a 
sheer descent of forty feet. 

This mask and these hands belonged to Chante-en-liver. 

Suffocated by the smoke which rose from the room below, 
Chante-en-hiver had succeeded in entering the embrasure of the 
loophole: the air from without bad revived him; the freshness 
of the night had stopped the flow of blood, and his strength had 
in a measure come back. Suddenly he perceived the figure of 
Radoub rise iu front of the embrasure. Radoub, having his 
hands twisted round the bars, had no choice but to let himself 
fall or allow himself to be disarmed, so Chante-en-biver, with a 
horrible quiemess, had taken the two pistols out of his belt and 
the sabre from between his teeth. 

Then commenced an unheard-of-duel—a duel between the dis- 
armed and the wounded. It looked as if the dying man must 
win. A single shot would suffice to hurl Radoub into the yawn- 
ing gulf beueath his feet. 

Luckily for Radoub, Chante-en-hiver held both pistols in the 
same hand, so that he could not fire either, and was forced to 
make use of the sabre. He struck Radoub a blow on the shoul- 


der with the point. The sabre-stroke wounded Radoub, but 


saved his life. 

Radoub was unarmed, but in full possession of bis strength. 
Regardle-s of his wound, which indeed was only a flesh-cut, he 
swung his body vigorously forward, loosed his hold of the bars, 
and bounded through the loophole. 

There he found himself face to face with Chante-en-hiver, who 
had thrown the sabre behind him, and was clutching a pistol in 
either hand. 

Chante-en-hiver had Radoub close to the muzzle as he took 
aim upon his knees, but bis enfeebled arm trembled, and he did 
not fire at once. 

Radoub took advantage of this respite to burst out laughing. 
* I say, ugly face !’ cried he, ‘* co you suppose you frighten me 
with your raw bullock’s head? Thunder and Mars, how they 
have knocked you about !” 

Chante-en-hiver took aim. 

Radoub continued: ‘* It is not polite to mention it, but the 
grape-shot bas dutted your mug very neatly. Bellona has pep- 
pered your physiognomy my poor lad. Come, come; spit out 
your little pistol-shot, my good fellow !” 

Chante-en-hiver fired; the ball passed eo close to Radoub’s head 
that it carried away part of his ear. His foe raised the second 
pistol in his other hand, but Radoub did not give him time to 
take aim. 


** It is enough to lose one ear,” cried he. ‘‘ You have wound- 
ed me twice. It is my tarn now.’’ 

He flung himself on Chante-en-biver, and knocked aside his 

arm with such force that the pistol went offand the ball whizzed 
agninst the ceiling. He seized his enemy’s broken jaw in both 
bands and twisted it about. Chante-eu-hiver uttered a yell of 
pain and fainted. Radoub strode over his body and lett him 
lying in the embrasure of the loophole. 
** Now that | have announced my ultimatum, don’t you stir 
again,” said he. ‘* Lie there, yon ugly crawling snake. You 
may fancy that I am not going to amuse myself massacring you. 
Crawl about on the ground at your ease—under foot is the place 
for you, Die—you can’t get over that. In a little while you 
will learn what nonsense your priest has taught you. Away 
with you into the great mystery, peasant !” And he harried for- 
ward into the room. 

**One cannot see an inch before one’s nose,” grumbled he. 

Chaute-en-hiver began to writhe convulsively upon the floor 
and to utter fresh moans of agony. Radoub turned back. 

** Hold yourtongue Have the kindness to be silent, citizen, 
without knowing it. I cannot be bothered further with you. 
{ should sco-n to make an end of you. Just let me have quiet.” 

‘Then he tbrast bis hauds into his hair as he stood watching 
Chante-en-hiver. 

‘Now, whatam I todo? Itis all very fine, but I am dis- 
armed. I had two shots to fire, and you have robbed me of 
them, you vagabond! And witb all that a smoke that would 
blind a dog !’ 

Then his hand t 
claimed. 

Then he went on: ** You have gained a great deal by confis- 
cating one of my ears! llowever, | would rather have one less 
of them than anything else—an eur is only an ornament, You 
have scratched my shoulder too; but that is nothing. Die vil- 
lager—lI torgive you.” 

He listened. ‘he din from the lower room was fearful. 
eombat had grown more furious than ever. 

** Things are going well down there,” he muttered. How they 
howl * Long live the King !’ All the same they die bravely.” 

His fvot struck against the sabre. He picked it up, and said 
to Chante-en-hiver, who no longer stirred, and who might in- 
deed be dead —** See here, man of the woods, I will take my 
sabre; you have left me that, anyway, But I wanted my pistols. 
The Devil fly away with you, savage! WhatamItodo? Iam 
no good whatever here.”’ 

He advanced into the hall trying to find his way in the dark- 
ness. Suddenly, in the shadow behind the centre pillar, he 
perceived a long table upon which something gleamed faintly. 
He felt the objects. They were blunderbusses, carbines, pistols, 
a whole row of fire-arms laid out in order to his hand; it was the 
reserve ¢f weapons the besieged had provided in this chamber. 
which was intended to be their second pluce of stand. 

~ A whole arseual !' cried Radoub. 


hed his wounded 





ear. ‘* Oh !”’ he ex- 


The 





And he clutched them right and left, dizzy with joy. Thus 
armed, be became formidable. He could see, at the back of the 
table, the coor of the staircase, which communicated with the 
rooms above and below, standing wide open. Radoub let fall 
his sword, seized two double barrelled pistols, and fired them at 
random through the doorway; then he snatched a blunderbuss, 


and fired that; then a gun, loaded with buckshot, and discharg- 
ed it. The gun, vomiting forth its fifteen balls, sounded like a 
volley of grapeshot. Here Radoub getting his breath back, 
shouted down the staircase, in a voice of thunder, ‘* Harrah for 
Paris !” 

Then seizing a second blunderbuss, still bigger than the first, 
he aimed 1 towards the staircase, and waited. 

The confusion in the lower hall was indescribable. This un- 
expected attack from behind paralysei the besieged with aston- 
ishment. Two balls from Radoub’s triple fire had taken effect; - 
one had killed the elder of the brothers Pique-en-Bois, the other 
had killed De Quelon, nicknamed Houzard. 

‘* They are on the floor above,’’ cried the marquis 

At this cry the men abandoned tbe retirade; a flock of birds 

could not have fled more quickly; they plunged madly toward 
the staircase. The Marquis encouraged the flight. 
i ‘Quick, quick !’ he ex laimed. “ There is most courage now 
in flight. Let us all get up to the second floor. We will begin 
again there.” He left the retirade the last. This brave act 
saved his life. 

Radoub, ambushed at the top of the stairs, watched the re- 
treat, finger on trigger. The first who appeared at the turn of 
the spiral steps received the discharge of his gun, full in their 
faces, and fell. Had the Marquis been among them, he would 
have been killed. 

Before Radoub had time to seize another weapon, the 
others passed him; the Marquis bebind all the rest, and moving 
more slowly. 

Believing that the first-floor chamber was filled with the be- 
siegers, the nien did not pause there, but rushed on and gained 
the room above, which was the Hall of the Mirrors. There was 
the iron door ; there was the sulphur-match; it was there they 
must capitulate or die. 

Gauvain had beenas much astonished as the besieged by 
the shots from the staircase, and was unable to understand how 
aid could have reached him in that quartcr; but he took advan- 
tage of it w thout waiting to be enlightened. He leaped over the 
retirade, followed by his men, and pursued the fugitives up to 
the first toor. There he found Radoub. 


The sergeant saluted, and said: ‘‘ One minute, commandant. 
I did that. Il remembered Dol. I followed your plan. I took 
the enemy between two fires.” 

** A good scholar,” answered Gauvain with a smile. 

After one bas been a certain length of time in the darkness, 
the eyes, like those of a night-bird, become accustomed to the 
oo aes Gauvain perceived that Radoub was covered with 
blood. 

** But you are wounded, comrade !” he exclaimed. 

‘Never mind that, commandant! What difference does it 
make—an ear more or less! I got a sabre thrust, too, but it is 
nothing. Une always cuts one’s self a little in breaking a win- 
dow. It is only losing a little blood,” 

The besiegers made a halt in the first-floor chamber, which 
had been gained by Radoub. A lantern was brought. Cimour- 
dain rejoined Gauvain. They held a council. It was indeed time 
to reflect. ‘Ihe besiegers were not in the secrets of their foes; 
they were unaware of the lack of ammunition; they did not 
know that the defenders of the tower were short of powder; 
that the second floor must be the last post where a stand could 
be made; the assailants could not tell but that the staircase 
might be mined. 

‘ One thing was certain the enemy could not escape. Those 
who bad not been killed were as safe as if under lock and key. 
Lantenac was in the trap. 


Certain of this, the besiegers could afford to give themselves 
time to choose the best means of briugi-g about the end. Nuw- 
bers among them had been killed already. The thing now was 
to spare the men as much as possible in this last assault. The 
risk of this nal attack would be great. The first fire would, 
without doubt, be a hot one. 
The combat was interrupted. The besiegers, masters of the 
ground and first floors, waited the orders of the commander-in- 
chief to renew the conflict. Gauvain and Cimourdain were hold- 
ing counsel. Radoub assisted in silence at their deliberation. 
At length he timidly bazarded another military sulute. 

* Commandant ?” 

** What is it, Radonb ?” 

* Have | a right to a little reward ?” 

** Yes, indeed. Ask what you like.” 

** | ask leave to be the first to mount.” 

It was impossible to refuse him; in fact, he would have done 
it without leave. 


XI.—Desprair. 


While this consultation took place on the first floor, the be- 
sieged were barricajing the second. Success is fury; defeat is 
madness. The encounter between the foes would be desperate. 
To be close on victory intoxicates. The men below were in- 
spired by hope, which would be the most powerful of human 
motives if despair did not exist. Despair was above,—a calw, 
cold, dismal despair. 

When the besieged reached the hall of refage, beyond which 
they had no resource, no hope, their first care had been to bar 
the entraace. To lock the door was useless; it was necessary to 
block the staircase. Ina position hke theirs an obstacle across 
which they could see, and over which they could fight, was worth 
more than a closed door. 

The torch, which Imanus had planted in the wall near the 
sulphur-match, hghted the room. 


There was in the chamber one of those great, heavy oak chests 
which were used to hold clothes and linen before the invention 
of chests of drawers. 

They dragged this chest out, and stood it on end in the door- 
way of the staircase. It fitted solidlyand closed the entrance, 
leaving open at the top a narrow space, by whicha man could 
pass, but it was scarcely probable that the assailants would run 
the risk of being killed one after another by any attempt to pase 
the barrier in single file. 

This obstruction of the entrance afforded them a respite. They 
numbered theircompany. Out of the nineteen only seven re- 
mained, of whom Imanus made one.. With the exception of 
Imanus and the Marquis they were all wounded. 

The five wounded men (active still, for in the heat of combat 
any wound less than mortal leaves a man able to move abont) 
were Chatenay, called Robi; Gainoiseau, Hoisnard Branche d'Or 
Brin d'Amour, and Grand-Franceur. All the others were dead. 

They bad no ammunition left. The cartridge-boxes were 
almost empty. They counted their cartridges. How many shots 
, Were there left for the seven to fire? Four. 

‘The moment had come when nothing remained but to fall. 
| They bad been driven back on the precipice; it yawned black 
| and terrible; they stood upon the very edge. 
| Still the attack had recommenced—slowly, but on that account 

allthe more surely. They could hear the butt ends of the 
| mnskets ring along the staircase step by step, as the besiegers 
advanced. 





(To be continued in our next,] 
GH This translation is printed by the permission etjHanrzrxr & Broraxn. 
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Speaker Blaine on Municipal Debt. 


Speaker Blaine delivered an address at Osb- 
kosh, Wis , on October lat, before the Northern 
Wisconsin Agricultural Aesociation, 15 000 per- 
sons being sssembled to hearhim. His subject 
was municipal debte. He presented statistics 
showing that the 186 towns in the United states 
having over 10,000 inhabitants each, with ao 
aggregate valua'ion of over $7,000,000, have an 
aggiegate debt of about $490 000,000. The aggre- 
gate debt of all other towns he roughly «stimates 
at $80 000,000. County debts amount to about 
$180,000,000, and State debis to $399 000.- 
0CO Grand aggrezate, $1,140,000,000. He bas 
t ken great pa‘ns in procuring these figurer, 
aod thinks them more accurate than those (f the 
census. Besides the obvious evil of burdeving 
communities with heavy debts for whith com- 
peratively little benefit has been r ceived, he 
pointed out that the system furnishes cafe and 
profitable jnvestments for capitali.ts without 
giving them the trouble. or the community the 
advantage, of their embarking in some active 
business The multitude of theee loins also 
yaises the rate: f interest which business has to 
pay. Asa principal remedy against fur ber in- 
creases « f these evils be recommended rigid con- 
stitutional liwitations of the borrowing power 
of legi-latures and municipalities. The pri gent 
load of delt is po more than we are abundantly 
able to bear. and if fer a single decade we should 
by avy concert of action live on as economical a 
scale in this country as they doin the moat fav- 
ored European kingdoms, or as we did ourselves 
only twenty-five years go, we should rave 
enough to recall every American stock and bond 
from the coffers of foreign bankers and should 
pay off with eaee our entir, national debt, or at 
least have it he'd among our own people, which 
in itself would conetitute no emall decrease of 
its burden. If euch a return to our old babits of 
economy were practicable and practieed, and the 
drain of gold coin to Europ to pay interest on 
our. bonded indebted were thereby stopped, 
many problems of finance, now disturbing the 
people and perplexing the legislator, would find 
an easy eolution—nay, would not cven remaio 
to be solved at all. 








A Heavy Morteace —A mortgage 
has lately been placed in the Recorder’s 
office, in Reading, Penn., for record, given 
by the Philadelphia and Reading Coal and 
Iron Company to the Philadelphia and 
Reading Railroad Company for the im- 
mense sum of $30,000,000. Mr. E. G. 
Fisher, the clerk in the office, has com- 
pleted his task in recording this instru- 
ment after having been engaged writing 
word after word for twerty-three days. 
It comprises 257 pages of printed matter, 
and occupies in the Mortgage Book 158 
pages, or 8,058 lines, which aman who 
has computed it says, if extended in a 
straight line, would equal one and one- 
seventh miles. 





Verpict AGais:T a Bark.—In the Howard 
County Circuit Court of Md , on S:pt: mber 30th, 
the case of William A. Boyd ag:inst the Third 
National Benk of Baltimore, to recover $29 000 
principal and interest, of bonds left with the 
bank as collaterals, which weie stolen from the 
vault when broken into and robbed by burglars 
in August, 1872, the jury returned a verdict fur 
the plaintiff for the full emount. The case was 
removed from the city Superior Court to the 
Howard County Circnit Court, for trial. 


Tue Wr:consin Rattway Litigatioy.—The it- 
cusion of the Prairie du (bien division of the 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad io the order of 
the Supreme Court, requiring submis-ion to the 
Potter law, places tha whole road under its ef- 
fect. The Chicazo Tribune eays: 

**A uvited ¢ffort will bo made to have the Su-| 
preme Court diepore of the railway question at, 
the October term. The a torneys engaged in the 
anit decided at Madison in favor of the State of | 
Wieconsiv, in July last, wi'l move to have the) 
case advanced upon the docket. and a day set for) 
its hearing early this term. The bave the as-| 
surance of Judge Davis that this would be proc. 
ticcable, The record was filed in the Clerk's 
Office the first week in August, and is now print-| 
ed. But the Supreme Court may 1 fose to ente:- 
tain the motion. In that event tie case would 
hardly be reached for three years to come, by 
which time the progress of events would solve 
the problem. | 

Anticipating the willingness of the Coart to) 
take up the case doring the ensuing term, tLe! 
several attorneys have commenced tue prepara-| 
tiou of the'r briefe, For the tra! at Madison, | 
the attorneys for the State, believing their ca-e 
beyond question, did not prepare briefs 

‘the death of Juige B. R. Cartis was de ply 
Tegretted by the appellants in this suit. He had 
been retained as counsel, and th: policy thns far 
pursued was adopted upon bis advice. At Wash- 
ington the case will be argued orally by the 
Hon. William M. Evarts and Mr. E. W. Stough- 
ton of New York, Judge C. B. Lawrence of this 
city, and the Hon. John W. Cary of Milwaukee, 
for the railway company, and by the Hon. I C, 
Sloan, Assistant Attorney General of Wisconsin, 
and Judge L. 8. Discou of Milwaukee, for the 
State. The Hon. B. C. Cook of this city will 
eubmit a printed argument in beh»li of tke ap- 
pellants. Asa forensic dieplay the contest will 
be imposing, and «8 its issue involves the con- 





The Canadian International Transportation 
Company> 


Parliament, with a cspital of $5,000,000, is be- 
ginning to move. A glowing prospectus has 
been iesued, and subscriptions to the stock are 
being solicited in Canadaand the West. The 
following extract from the prospectus shows 
what is contemplated: 
‘This association isestablizhed for tho purpoce 
of c mbining the capita! and the commercial ad- 
vantages of Canada with the cu pital of the 
Western State: of the United Stater, as well 
as with other dis'ricts of the United States which 
may b come interested in the movement, and 
organigiog a system of chap freights for the 
grain, tobacco, and other rroducts of the United 
States, from the interior, by way of the great 
natural highways to the seaboard and from 
thence, by steam or sail, to Great Britain and 
Ireland and the Continent of Earope. By moans 
of ench a combination it is believed to be able to 
successfully compete with the grain and other 
products of the Baltic, Adriatic, Black Sea, and 
the Levant, which have been gradually driving 
the products of the Weat out of the market.” 
The scheme is in the interest of Montreal and 
the Canadian railways and water route, bat the 
producing districts of the West are expected to 
contribute largely toward furnishing the necer- 
sary fuuds The design is to construct a fleet of 
propellers to ply between Montreal aod Chicage, 
touching at Milwaukee, Toledo, and Detroit, in 
passing both ways. Ia connection with these 
veesels ocean steamers are to un from Montreal 
ynd Quebec. It won!d seem that this was an- 
dertaking enoogh for ons company, but the 


not of that opinion. 


lake ports 


Montreaj. 


Canal improvement will be completed in about 


interruption 
recsiviog and shipping port is also dwelt upon 


undertaking. 


th: commercial peajle of ths Weet to follow 
their example. 


tiated in London. But to cary out the prac- 
tical part of the project isq ite another thing 


the necessary freight to mske the investment 


tienced. The people of New York, bow- 
ever, would do well to imitate the enterprise 
manifested by their Canadian competitors. ‘the 
latter are continually devising means for at 
tracting commerce down the St. Lawrence, 
while the former remain perfectly quiet, waiting 
for commerce to thrust itself upon them. ‘The 
superior advantage: which New York has epjoy- 
ed have caused trade to centre there. But of 
late rival routes, furnishing good facilities, bave 
been opened; and unless New York shows more 
spirit than she his displayed in the past, trade 
he gradually seek other channcls—BuffaloC m 
dv. 





Arapama County Konps Repupiatep.—The 
Commissioner’s Court of Selma, Als., decided on 
Oc'over Ist, that the $140,000 of county bonds 








| issued to the New Orleans and Selma Railroad 


were j legal and void, and refused to levy a tax 
to pay the interest. 


Urinization or Gas Weixs.—At the Siberian 
Iron Works in Leechburg, Armstrong County 
Pa., is a mill devoted to the manufacture «€ 
sheet iron that is cupplied with fuel by gas from 
a gas well on the oppovide side of the Kiskimiae- 
tas river. twelve hundred feet deep, the gas bring 
carried from the well by pipes into a borigontul 
cylinder, with safety valve near at hand, and 
thence across the river to the mill, where it i- 
fed under the boilers with a horizontal pipe ran- 
ning their entire length, and pierced with sma!l 
holes. Ino the publing and beating furnaces, it 
is aleo fed in like manner through a pipe in the 
rear of the fire bridge. The supply of gas far- 
nirhed io the well is ample and is easily regalat- 
ed by clocke, the regular pres-ure being over 
thirty pounds by using this fuel there is a eav- 
iog of #700 per weck, and the yicld from the 
metal is ibirty-three and a third per cent. more 
than where coal is used, at the same time pro- 
ducing an article of very superior quality owing 
to the purity of the gaz. With the same fuel a 
superior article of tiu plate is aleo made. Ths 
well was originally bored for oil, which indecd, 
was the cass with most of the other gas wells 
now in use.— Philadelphia Morth American. 





GoD Minoo 1n Gzoaaia.—The Atlanta News 


says that gold ore near Dablonega, Ga, is said 


to be yielding the enormous amount of $10,000 
aton. The mines are owned by capitaliste, «ne 


trol cf over $60.000,000 werth of property in of them, the Aqueduct, having been sold to Mr. 


Wisconsin, and affects thousands of capitalists in| Hand of Ohio for $500,000. 


this country and Europe, the decision will b 
-aWaited with peculiar interest, 


It is expected that 


by next summer two thousand persons will be 
employed in the ore mills, 


managers of thie grand Canadian enterprise were 
In addition to the steam- 
ere, fast freight lines are to be organized to rup 
trains from Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, and 
other leaging centres, in the southwest to Mon- 
treal, und ¢> connect with the propellers at the 
The steams are to be used prin- 
cipally io the grain traffic and the fa-t freight 
ine: will endeavor to turn ths cotton and to- 
bacco trades from Baltimore and New York to 


Moch strees is la'd on the fact that the Welland 


two years, when large-class ves-els will be able 
to ron through the entirechain of lakes without 
The advantage of M-utreal ssa 


at length. Whether the desired $5,000 0)0 can 
be ra‘sed rema‘ns to be aren, bat it would uot be 
surprising if succers attended this part of the 
Ths Canadians will, donbtlese 
sulsnibe fr-ely, in the exp ctation of leading 


If any considerable amount is 
raised in this way, tho reuainder can be nezo- 
If the mouey is forthcoming, the vessels and care 


my be obtained without trouble; but to secure 


prefi able is where the difficulty wi'l be exp2- 


The Mineral Wealth of Michigan. 


When the mineral resources of this region are 


there is anywhere else in the United States as 
much material to be found, in so small a circam- 
ference, fur the building up of a powerful com- 


munity, unless we except some of the anriferous 
or argentiferous districts of the West. Missouri 
is the only state which can boast cf as numerous 
and powerfal resources; but she is far behind 
usin a market for her minerale, We havea 
more direct and cheaper means of transportation 
into the great consuming centres of the United 
States, We have direct communication by lake 
with e'ght of the leading Statee—ia short with 
neitly evary State which enters into the business 
heart of the nation—juxtaposad by such rail- 
way connections as give us unlimited inter- 
course with all the important manufacturiog 
centres throughout the country. 

Being so sitnated, and having all the wealth 
whieh, so to speak, we may s+e propsrto dig 
for, the sonth shore of Lake Superior is destined 
to command a position as important to the peo- 
ple of the fatvre as was the west shore of the 
Mediterranean Sea to the people of the world at 
the commencement of the Christian era. There 
is but one thing to prevent an early and com- 
plete development of this State of being. That 
is the competition which is going on in other 
new districts —n.t sufficiently stronz iu one or a 
half dozen points to materially affeot us, but all 
having, as acommon purpose, the same object 
in view, to meet the demand throughout tae 
country for tue m'nerals which this district ie 
richest in, 

Wond.rs have been accomplished here in a 
few years. Yot bat a third of an active bueinese 
life time has been spent in o oniog up enough 
capacity in iron mines to supply balf the wante 
of the nation, and but little longer in developing 
en uzh of the copper region to supply every de- 
mand of the country, But this is vot a tithe of 
what can be done, as the territory containing 
tb: s9 minerals is as yet but superficially examin- 
ed, and no es!imate can be made of thei: unlim- 
ited extent and valu» 

Oue of the most promising of the late devel 
opment: is ths slate, which is acknowledged to 
te the finest in the world: and it exists in such 
quantities and is situated in euch manner as to 
be regarded the most economical of any mive 

nown. The demand for this tlate is already 
greater chen the present means of supply. When- 
ever Introduced upon the lake porte it takee 
precedence of all other slates, and it is now even 
confit: atly expected that next searoao will open 
a market for it on the other side of the Atlantic 

‘Lhe galena, or silver lead, which has so long 
lain without a commercial value ‘or want of en 
ergetic handling, will soon be made available. 
{t is of too much importance to te entirely and 
forever ignored. And tbe malachite aud litho- 
eriphic limestone. and the brown stone of the 
r gion, is destined to occupy a postion ar the 
best of their cless wherever sach materials are 
ure! throughout the country. 

We are apt to complain of wint of capital to 
carry out all the eaterprises which are presented 
to business men through these reaources, but 
‘ime will afford a remedy for thie. —Marquette 
Miuiog Journa', : 





THE PUBLIC DEST OF THE UNITED STATES. 
The following is a recapitulation of the pub- 
lic debt statement this day : 
Wasunineton, Oc'. let, 1874. 
DEBT BRARING COIN INTEREST. 


Six per cent. DONAS....-ceceseesereeecoee$l,207,204,600 00 
Five per cent. bonds... ee ee 517,025,200 00 


oo200$1,724,229,800 00 
32,344 849 09 
DEBT BEARING CURRENCY INTEREST. 


Certificates-of indebtedness at 4 per cent. $678,000 00 
Navy Pension fund at 5 por cent..cocess 14,000,000 00 












Privcipal .....c0.+e 
Intercat ......% 


see erwoce 


eee ew ee ene ee eereee 


Principal... cccccccccecccccoocccess +e $14,678,0 0 00 

Interett.cccccoccccccccescee seccssce 109,700 00 

DEBT ON WHICH INTEREST HAS CEASED SINCE 
MATURITY. 

Principal... esccces..se eoceses so $6,457,710 26 


Tnterest coccccccsccccccecoce ccccses 209,753 94 
DEBT BEARING NO INTRBEBST. 


Old demand an! Legal-teuder notes..... $382,075,407 50 
56.3 








Certificates of Depusit...ee...-s »250,000 00 
Fractional currency. 46,731,018 91 
Coin certificates... 26,415,600 00 


Principal .....-sccccccccccecssese-o 9511,572,026 41 

Unclaimed Interest........- ecccccce 16,874 84 
TUTAL DEBT 

Principal...... 0 veccccccveccese. ove $2,256 937,536 67 

luterest..ccccce c0sccec-cocccccccccs 32,681,177 87 


Totul Debt.cccreescccoees+e+cooce$2,289,618,714 54 
AMOUNT IN THE TREASURY. 


Coin =. reve..ee 00 pee bernanse Pr vevcece $77,409,677 83 
Currency ... cccccocccce.eee eoce cece 0 16,115,840 39 
Special deposit held for redemption of 

Currency Certificates .....eccccee cesses 56,350,000 00 


Total cccceccccocscccesccsocccoccsse $149,875,518 23 
DEBT L#sS CASH IN THE TREASURY. 


Oct. Ist, 1874.. «$2,139,713,196 32 
Sept. Ist, 1874.. 2,140,178,614 24 


Decrease of debt during past month ..... $435,417 92 
Decrease of debt sinve Jnne 30th, 1874...,. 3,345,044 84 
BUNDs I-tUED TO PACIFIC RAILWAY © MPANIES, IN 
TEREST PAYABLE IN LAWFUL MONFY 
Principal outstanding...... +00. $64,623 512 00 
Interest accrued and not yet pa 969,32 68 
Interest paid by tne United States. ..... 24,325,396 93 
Interest repaid by the traosportation uf 

5,469,978 35 












mais, . —— 
Balanice of interest paid by the United 


18,855,418 63 


A Model favings Bank, 


For the past two weeks the special Bank Com. 


The Great International Transportation Com-| taken fully into consideration, the extent of ite wiesioners of the State of Connecticut, bave been 
pany, which was chartered by the last Dominion | wealth is simply amazing. We doubt whether |/examing the condition of the Townsend Savings 


Bank, ove of the oldest and most popular banks 
in New Haven, and having discovered the assets 
would not meet the liabilities, owing io large in- 
vestments in comp:rati'vily worthless Sou hera 
bonde, made application to Judge Phelps of the 
Supreme Court tor the appointment of receivers. 
Oo September 28th the irjunction was granted, 
and Walter Osborn of New Haven and W. C. 
Crump of New London were appointed. 

The Beaton Advertiser gives the following Je- 
lectable account of this diegraceful affsir: 

** Additional detai’s concerning the conditicn 
of the Toworeod Savings Bisk io New Haven 
place affairs in no more favorable light. The 
following are some of the bid or doubifal 
securities: 


Arkanra; State bonds...... ..see00. $350,000 
Lrataions Bonds... .cccccesccccccece 10,000 
Mississippi and Ouachita R'ir’'d bonds, 463 G00 
Uuion Gas Company, etock, N. ¥.... 300,000 
Oxygeo Gas-light stock, New York... 174000 
Adirondack lands...... ..-+0-ssee 60,000 
Clark’s woollen wills, N. ¥. Sta e.. 60,00 


ee eT ere Ff 

**Cornelius 8. Bushnell fg in debt to the bank 
$120,000, and the very highest es imate put on 
his collaterals is 50 per cent, bushacll is also 
surety to another broken railroad contractor for 
$394,000, 

** Wheo Buehnell first became indebted to the 
bank be was considered worth a million duliars, 
but his paper bas no market value now, The 
Union Gas Company is a concern holding a char- 
ter from Boss Tweed’s Legielature for the manu- 
facture of gas for Harlem, N. Y., and vicioity, 
aud, though its buildings have been erect d, it 
is not in operation, and this stock is estimated 
as low as ten cents by some business men. 

* Attempts have been made to market these 
securities in London, where they are not known 
so well as in America, but they have miserably 
failed. The transactions of the bink have been 
pretty unfortunate for some years back. Wil- 
liamG, Baldwin failed in 1861, involving the 
inctitution to a great extent, and in cloring up 
the affair the bauk took 8»me Adirondack lands, 
which were exchanged at a disadyaatage for un- 
improved lanjs near Philadeipbia, which bave 
co-t the bank probably $260,000 during the past 

h'rteen yeus, and it is doubtful whetber they 
are now worth that som. 

“Auother trausaction was a loan of $66,000 to 
the Dlnes of Ausonia, one «f whom subsc quently 
vecame a def.ulter; aod snother th: catiing in 

f $100,000 of good first mortgage loans on real 
vetste and the sale of about $0 000 of Govern- 
meut bonds ty put the money'intu;poor gass'ock. 
the bauk, (oo, was once robved of over $100 OUD 
by one of its clerks, and i's very or auigstion 
was vopropiiivus. as it was built oo the ruins of 
4 collajs d buildiog association "’ 








Tue Itusow Rauroapn Law.—The corstitu- 
dicnility of the Ilin is law, regalatiog passen- 
ger fares on reilroads, is to bo passed upon by 
the State Supreme Court this term. The appel- 
lant, Neal Ruggles, was @ conducior on the Ubi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, On the 
7th of March, 1873, one Morgan A. Li wis got 
aboard the appeliant’s train at Buda, in Bureau 
connty, to go to Neponset, a station 6 miles dis 


tant. When the conductor came round, Lewis 
off red him 18 cents, being at the rate of 3 cents 
per mile, The duct 1 led 20 cents, 





that being the regolar fare established by the di- 
tectors cf the company. This amount Lewis re- 
fused to pay, claiming that under tke stitate 
entitled an ‘ Act to establish a reasonable maxi- 
mum rate of charges for the transportation of 
pase: ngers on railroads in this State,” approved 
April 15th, 1871, he had a right to be carried at 
the rite of 3 cente per mile. After backing the 
train to the stat on, the conductor seized Lewis 
vy the coat-collar and endeavored to eject him 
from the train, but failed. No unnecessary vio- 
l-nce was used. On the arriv.1 of the train at 
Nep: nset, Lewis bad ttre conductor arrested on 
a charge Of assault and bittu:y. The cave was 
tried vefore Justice Rhoades a few days after- 
ward, when ap vilant was flued §10 and csts. 
An appeal was teken to Bareau County Circuit 
ourt, where @ trial was had de nevo, before 
Judge Lelana (a jury bing waived), when the 
judgment of the Justice’s Court was affirmed, 
and appellant again fined $10 and costs. From 
this judgment an appeal wes tiken tv the Su- 
premwe Court, 

The constitationality of the statute referred 
to ie contested on the ground that, by contract 
with the State mace piivr to the passage of the 

said act, the railway company acquired the right 

to establish such rates of toll for ihe transporta- 

tion of persous and property, as its directors 

should deem reasonable, ond that tue act which 

lelegates this authority to three Rstroad Com 

missioners impaiis the oO ligaii uct the afore- 

suid contract, and is therefore unconstitutional, 

null, and void. The parties to the suit agree 

that, if the court ehali bol! the act to be valid 

and conetitutionai ic the matter of fixing, limit. 

ing, or controlling the rates of fare to be charged 

by the railroad company, notwithstanding the 

provisions of its charter, thea the judgment of 

the court below shall be atlirmed; but if in that 

respect the law is held to be invalid, then the 

judgme.t is to be reversed. The case ison the 

people’s docket, and is Jiable to be taken up in 

+ few dayr. ‘Tbe decision will be lcoked for 

with considerable interes', the more so since the 

people of Lowa aud Wisccnsin Lave obteincd ihe 
privilege of riding for 3 cents per mile,—Uhbicago 
fribune, 
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| QGEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 











“OF¥ICE OF THZ 


ATLANTIC 


NEW YORK, Janvary 28ru, 1874. 


CEMBER, 1873: 
Pre: iums received on Mariae Risks from “st 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist Jan- 


Total amount of Marine Premiums... .$8,723,274 92 


No Policies have been issued upoa Life 

Risks; nor upon Fire Risks disconnected 

with Marine Risks 

Premiums marked otf from Ist January, 1873, 

to Rt... December, 1873...0++0eeecc+eeeeeee$6,290,016 74 


id during the same 
ig) conetermneed cece occceee Gay: 900,883 49 49 





Returns of Premiums and Ex- 

DSCS.iseeceeecseee soseeeese $l, 258,319 26 
The Company nas the tollowiug assets, viz.: 
United States aud State of New York Stock, 
City; Bank and other Stocks....++++++++++88,567,105 (0 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,802,000 Ou 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortyages.... «+ 467,000 0 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims due 








the Company, estimuted at......s.seceeees 422,594 66 
Premium Notes and Bu!s Receivable. « 2,833,302 2, 
Cash in Bapk...cccccccccceccssscscccececees 521,340 19 


Total amount of Assets........+++0+.$15,613,642 52 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will Le paid to the holders thereof, or their 
egal representatives, on and alter Tuesday, the 3rd of 
February next. 

‘The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 will be 
redeemed aiid paid to the holders thereof, or their lega 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 3rd of Febru- 
ury next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. 
‘The certificates to be produced at the time of payment 
and cancelled. Upon certificates which were issued for 
gold premiums, the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A Dividend of FORLY PER CENT. is declared on th 
net earned premiums of the Company +4 sue yeac ending 
Slst December, 1873, for which certificates will be wsued 
on and after Tuesday, the 7th of April next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H, CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


IRUSTEES, 


Wituran H. Wese, 
Suerraky Ganvy, 
Gorvon W. Buannan, 
Faeperick Cuauncy, 
Cuaates P. Borperr, 
BP RANCIS Skippy, 
honr, B, Minturn, 
Rosrer L, Srewart, 
Witiiam E. Buyxen, 
James G. DeForest, 
ALEXANDER V, Biar +, 
Cuanves D. Levent. 
Josiau O, Low, 
Cuauces Il, Marevsuy 
Avo.iru Lemoyne, 
Groner W. Lane, 
Avam [. Sacke1s, 
Tuomas F. Youscs, 
Simon De Visse ux, 
Horace Gray, 


J D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-lresident. 
J. D. HEWLETT, Third Vice-President. 
—EEE 


(7) Seven per cent Bonds, 


J.D. Jones, 

Cus Ries Dennis, 

W UH. i. Moone, 
Uexuny Co.t, 

Lewis Curtis, 
Cuargces H. Kussect, 
Low. Hotbnook, 
Roya Pueves, 
Lavip Lane, 

James Buyce, 
Daniet 8S, MILLER, 
‘Wa. Srunems, 

Henny K. Boornt, 
Wituam E. Dover,] 
Josern GalLtanp, JR}, 
». A. MAND, 

auzs Low, 

Joun D. Hew ert, 

B. J. How.ann, 
Bews. Bavcock, 








STATE AND CITY, 
FOR SALE. 


24 Nassau Street. NEW YORK 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


JP THe TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE 
CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE FOLLOW- 
ING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON THE 31ST DE- 


Jdan., 1874, to 3ist Dev., 1873....+++0+0+000$6,511,114 22 rz OF eee... 


UBLY, 1873... ccccccecescccsscccccoccsecsees 2y212,160 70 


'G), SIX PERCENT, WATER LOAN 


GEORGE K. SISTARE, 


INMAN LINE 


Royal Mail Steamers, 


AT QUEENSTOWN. 


Southerly Course. 





.+- Saturday, Oct. 10, 3 P. M 
saturday, Oct. 17, 10 A. M. 





. Saturday, Oct. 31,10 A. M. 
CITY OF CHESTER........Saturday, Nov. 7, 2 P. M. 


RATES OF PASSAGE. 
CABIN, eye and Gold, ing di 


TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL, CALLING | 


| 








~2 =m e Se 


CUNARD LINE. 


EstaBuisH‘p 1840. 
The British and N. A, R. M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORX, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. From Boston every Tuesday. 
Rates of Passage: 


FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YOKK OR ROSTON, 


By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26. 
aoses Class, £18, 
y 





#90, G 

tion. Round trip tickets at low rates. 

STEERAGE —To and from eee. Queenstown, 
G w, Dublin, Derry, Belfast, Havre, Hamburg, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark and Paris, at reduced rates. 
Drarts issued at lowest rates. 
For Cabin Passage and general bg ae at the 
Cneer’ 8 —. 15 BROADWAY, NE 

—y an » 33 BROAD WAY ae Pier 45 North 


JOHN G. DALE, Agent. 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 
NOTICE. 


This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 

000 in gold) on each of its Versels, thus giving Passen- 

gers the best possible guarantee fr safety and avoidance 

of dangeg at sea. 

The southerly route has always been adopted by 

this Company to avoil Ice and MeavLaNpbs. 

Tons. Tons. 

SPAIN... 000002. -000+04-4871 CANADA... 000000004276 
PT. ---5089 GREECE ...........4310 

++ 4340 N......4470 


GL 
ee 33847 HELVETIA ........3970 
secneesiO4 ERIN... 00sec eeeee A040 


One ot the above steamers wiil leave New York every 
Wednesday, Liverpool every Wednesday, Queenstown 
pee Thursday, and fortnightly to London direct from 
New York. 
Cabin bry, tH Liverpool.....-.+se+ee+ee0-$70 and $80 
Cabin passage from Liverpool, and Excursion 
tickets te [ Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 
Steerage passage at greatly reduced prices. 

ie yg booked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 
Bristol, Qu n, Ty, » London, 
Antwerp, R d Gothenb ch ‘or Copen- 


River, N 














‘the Steamships of this line ere full-powered, and_the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 
York. They are built in nye compartments, and 
are spar-dec very Co} for the com- 
fort of passengers, aud wouring speed, safety and com- 
fort, with cconomy. 

For further particulars avply at the Company’s office, 
F. W. J. HURST, Manager, 
69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








THE STATE LINE. 





10 GLASGOW, LIVERPUOL, BELFAST. 
LONDONDERRY, &c. 


Stare oF PennsyLvanta, | State or Nevapa, 
Srare or Viroinia, Stare or InpIaNa, 
State oF Grorota, STare or ALABAMA, 
Sratre oF FLoxipa, Srate or Lovisiana, 
State oF MINNESOTA. 

Sailing every other Saturday from the Company’s dock, 

Pier No. 36 North River, New York. 
Weeky Sauinos in June. 


The accommodations and provisions provided on these 
ships are unsurpassed, by those of any other line. 


RATES OF PASSAGE. 

Cabins —$70 and $80, gold. to lation. 
Return Tickets—$120 ‘and sido, a. 
lntermediate or Second Cabin—-$50 currency. 
Steerage as low as by any other first-class ne or route. 
Steerage office 45 ga 
For dates of sailing. wie 

AUSTIN BAL N& £O., Agents, 

No. 72 Broadway » New York. 
er F. EARLE, No. 60 Clark street, ee 
. KF. MAGER, No. 136 State street, Bos 
GeO. H. LEAF, No. 531 Chestnut st., Philadelphia 














lron and Steel Rails 


William A. Guest & Co. 
17 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 


Railroad Securities Negotiated. 


ANCHOR LINE. 


New York and Glasgow. 





STEAMER EVERY SATURDAY. 


From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River, N. Y.: 
Ethiopia, Saturday. ...Oct. 10\Bolivia, Saturday..Oct. 31 
California, Saturday...Oct. 17 Elysia, Saturday...Nov. 7 
Uvopia, Saturday. Oct. 24! Victoria, Saturday .Nov 4 











THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Established 1852 


DEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 





Is Published Every Saturday, by 
JOHN HILLYER, 


RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE, 


and 16 South William Street, NEW YORK CITY Send for circulars, giv rg further information, 
#1VE DOLLARS PER ANNUM in Advance |?" °*™ ’ Bozhng drese Rew Your 


=| RATES OF PASSAGE—PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 
TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, or Tes 
Qu EENSTOW NOR BELFAS! 
Cabin, $65 to $30, g to 
tickets issued at reduced rates. 


Return 








INTERMEDIATE and STEERAGE as low as by any 
other first-class hne. 


@@™ Drafts issued for any amvunt at lowest rates. 


to Com- 
Agents. 





Carrsing Stecrage. —First Class, 15, 17 and 
21 Guineas, 


FROW SEW Yee ‘Oi BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 


First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
commodation. 

Return Tickets on favorable terms. 

Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional 

Steerage, at lowest rates. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 
ey s of Kurope, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent, and 
™ Sap pee) _ . - 

‘or Freight and Ca on pereem & ply at the Company’s 
Office,, 4 Bowling Green, N. Y . ~—_ 
For _ passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 


ing, N. 
CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Aceyrt. 


‘AMERICAN LINE,” 


TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN: 
Steamers—FRoM PHILADELPHIA : 













OR RMI WORT Mecccccccesce ...00:¢ Tuurspay, Oct. 15 
INDIANA........ eee « Oct. 22 
*ABBOTSFORD...... oe « Oct. 29 
PENNSYLVANIA. ee - Nov. 


a Nov. 22 
Gar~ Rates of ge, able in curren: 
Cabiu, $100 and 973; sage, payable and = A at 
reduced rates. Pr epaid tickets, at lowest rates. 
Steamers marked with a Star (thus*) po Nor carey 
Intermediate Pacsengere. 


“RED STAR LINE,” 


NEW YORK tan aa alee 
Steam 
VADERLAND, NEDERLAND, SWITZERLAND, 
COLLNE, 


1 TS.ccccccsees 


sailing Twice a Monta. 
Cabin, $99; Second Cabin, $60; Steersge, reduced rates 


Apply to TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 


86 South Sircet, New York. 


1 Drafts on England and Ireland. 
Pacific Mail Steamship Line. 








To California, Japan aad China, 
via Panama. 


RALES OF PASSAGE. 
(lucluding all necessaries for the trip.) 

New York to San Francisco, $50, $100 or $110 currency. 

San Francisco to Yokohama, $150, gold. 

San Francisco to Hong Kony, $200, gold. 

Steamers leave Pier 42, North kiver, New York, as 
follows: 

Accapucco, Com, A. G. Gray, Oct. 10, at 12 noon. 
Henny Cuauncey, Captam —, Oct. 24, at 12 noon. 

And every alternate SATURDAY thereafter, connect- 
ing with all steamers for Central American and Sout 
Pacific ports. 

Extra steamers for freight and way passengers will be 
despatched on intervening Saturdays as necessity may 
require. 

Steamers leave San Francisco for Japan and China, 
follows : 





Great Repvstic ° -Oct. 3 
CoLORADO Oct. 17 
JAPAN... +--Oct. 31 


For freight and passage, or further information, ap,‘y at 
Ge Sega 8 Uttice, on wharf, foot of Cunal street, New 


G. ‘Il. DAYTON, HM. J. BULLAY, 
Freight Agent Superintendent. 
RUFUS HATCH, Managing Director. 











“HAND BOOK” 
or 


Sterling Exchange Tables 
By GEORGE WOTHERSPOON ; 
PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


0. H. CROSBY, 19 William, st.. N. Y. 


PRICE. 82.00. 


ARKANSAS SECURITIES, 
Parties Holding Past-due Coupons of the 
Bonds of 


MONROE COUNTY, ARKANSAS 


will please correspond with Jacks & 
Co., Bankers, Helena, Ark., who hold tlic 
funds collected to pay said coupons. 


A. H. HARRIS. 
oe COunty. 
Hxiena, Ark, prone nth, 1874. 

















[ss STEEL PENS. 











MANUFACTORY OF THE 
SPENCERIAN PENS 
BIRMINGHAM, England. 





SWAN QUILL Action! 


ee 


“SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS. 


These Pens are comprised in 15 numbers ; of the Num- 
BER OnE Pen alone, we sold more than 


5,000,000 
in 1873, 

and the sale is continually increasing. 
They are of superior English make, and are justly cele- 
brated for their elasticity, duratility and evenness of 
point. For sale by the trade generally. 

GB™ To aecommodate those who may wish to try these 
Pens, we will send a Sample Card, containing all of the 
numbers, by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


IVISUN, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


138 and 140 Grand Street, N. Y., 


























APPLETONS’ 
AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, 


New Revised Edition, 


Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every subject 
Printed from new type, and illustrated with 
Several Thousand Engravings aud Maps, 
The work originally published under the title of Tuz 
New American Cy(Lopepia was completed in 1863, sines 
which time the wide circulation which it has attained in 
all parts of the United States, and the signal developments 
which have taken place in every branch ot scierce, litera- 
ture, and art, have induced the editors and zublishers ts 
submit it to an exact and thorough revision, and to issue 
a new edition entitled ‘“* The American Cyclopedia.” 
Within the last ten years the progress of discovery in 
every department of knowledge has made a new work o 
reference an imperative want. 

The mov. ment of political affairs has kept pace with the 
discoveries of scienee, and their fruitful application to the 
industrial and useful arts and the convenience and re- 
finement of social life. Great wars and consequent re,c- 
lutions have occurred, involving national changes ot 
peculiar moment. The civil war of our own count 
which was at its height when the last volume of the e' d 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and 4 new course 
of commercial! and a activity has been commenced. 

arge our yhical knowledge have 
been made by the indefatigable € ~xplorers of Africa. 

The great political revolutions of the last decade, with 
the natural result of the lapse of tame, have brought into 
public view a multitude of new men, whose names are in 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is curious 
to know the particulars. Great battles have been fought 
and important sieges maintained, of which the details 
ate as yet preserved —_ in the news; or iv the 
travsient publications of the day, but which ought now to 
take their place in permanent and authentic history. 

In preparing the present edition for the press, it has 
accordingly been the aun of the editors to bring down the 
information to the latest possible dates, and to furnish an 

accurate acccunt of the most recent discoveries in science, 
of every fresh production 1n literature, and of the newest 
inventions 1n the practical arts, aswell as to give a suc- 
cinct and origmmal record of the progress of political and 
historical events. 

‘Lhe work has been begun after long and careful prelimi- 
nary labor, and with the most ample resources for carry- 





7 | ing it om to a successful termination. 


None of the origmal stereotype plates have been used, 
but every page has been printed on new type, forming 1a 
fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compass 

as its predecessor, but with a far greater pecuniary a 
|Giture, aud with such imp: nts in its on as 
have been suggested by ‘longer experience and enlarged 
knowledge 

The iliestentions which are introduced for the first time 

in the present edition, have been added, not for the sake 
of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force to 
the explanations in the text. ‘hey embrace all branches 
of science and of natural history, and depict the most 
famous and remarkable features of scenery, architecture, 
and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics and 

tures. Although intended for instruction rather 
than embellishment, no pains hare been spared to insure 
their a:tistic excellence; the cost of their exeeution is 
enormons, and it 1s believed they will find a welcome re 
ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopedia, and 
worthy of its high character 

This work is sold to Subscribers only, pa ableon de 
livery of each volume. It will be completed in sixteen 
i oc’ayo volumes, each containing about ‘S00 
fully illustrated with several thousand | — Engravings. 
and with colored Lith Maps. 

PRICE AND STYLE %F BINDING 
In extra nag ind wed VelnvacsovecscocnssceneeSe 0 
In Library Leather, per vol..... - 6 
1n Half Turkey Morocco, per vol.. 
In Half Russia, extra gilt, per vol.... 
In Full Morocco, antique, gilt edges, per Vol. 10 0 
In Full Russia, per Vol........cccscsccceeeslO® OO 


Four volumes now ready. Su volumes unt 
completion, will be issued once in two months. 

*,* Specimen pages of the “ American Cyclopedia, 
anchion't type, i! ustrations, ete., will be sent gratis,o 
applicauon. 

Fust-Class Canvassing Agents Wanted. 

Addret »<e Pyblishers, 


ly. APPLETON & CO., 

















349 & 551 Broadway, NEW YORK. 











